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MR. GLADSTONE AT GREENWICH. 

“To excuse is to accuse,’ and therefore we are glad that 
the Premier, in his Greenwich speech, repudiated the apolo- 
= tic tone, as to the work done during the last Session of 
Parliament, which has been much too common with his col- 
leagues of late. That the Session of 1871 was not so prolific 
a great measures as it promised to be at its opening, and as 
ii might have been, may be quite true; but it is scarcely 
fait ‘6 describe it as a “barren Session,” and most unfair of 
Jl is it for those to so characterise it who were themselves 
she chief cause of the barrenness of which they complain— 


who blighted the summer blossoms which ought to have 
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borne fruit. in autumn. The Conservatives were mainly the 
parties who hindered legislation, and they are the parties who 
most loudly complain that legislation was hindered ; they have, 
in fact, played a part very much like that of the wolf in the 
fable: they first troubled the stream, and then complained 
that the waters were muddied. One does not look for much 
fair play—still less for generosity—in party warfare ; but 
such barefaced impudence as this is really ‘coming it a 
little too strong ;” and it is not well that Ministers should 
submit to bear the blame of others’ misdeeds. They have 
sins of their own to answer for; some of them blundered 


| egregiously—notably the Chancellor of the Exchequer with 
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his Budget, and Mr. Bruce with his Licensing Bill; but 
these blunders, grave as they were, contributed in but a 
small degree to the wasting of the Session and the hinder- 
ing of useful legislation, in so far as these were wasted and 
hindered. That was the work of the defenders of monopoly 
in military commands and the advocates of undue influenc: 
in popular elections ; and it is proper that the saddle showd 
be put upon the right horse’s back. 

In one sense, Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues were thi: 
cause of the common notion that the Session was not fully 
up to the mark in point of work achieved. ‘They accom 
plished so much in 1869 and 1870 as to create a kind ot 
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aggrieved, and grumbled because their hungry craving for 
legislative food had not been fully gratified. But, taking 
the average of the three years during which the present 
Government have held office, it may be safely asserted that 
more good work has been accomplished than was ever done 
by any Ministry in a similar period of time, ‘The extra- 
ordinary performances of 1869 and 1870 created an unusually 
high standard of comparison, and hence, chiefly, the source 
of disappointment felt with those of 1871, One great ground 
.fcomplaint has been that too much was attempted; but 
that fault, if fault it be, has not been devoid of advantage, 
for it has permitted of questions being thoroughly canvassed 
which might otherwise have been hastily legislated upon, 
and the ground has thereby been cleared for effective action 
in the future. So that even the Ministerial failures of this 
year have been of profit, for seed has been sown that will 
come to fruition hereafter. It cannot always be harvest in 
politics any more than in nature. A seed-time is needful ; 
and the legislative seed so prodigally scattered by Ministers 
in 1871 may perchance yield a goodly crop of useful laws 
in 1872. So let all of us, Ministers included, cease carping 
about past failures, and devote our energies to future efforts, 

While we, in common with Mr. Gladstone’s constituents, 
have reason to be pretty well contented with his deliver- 
ances last Saturday afternoon, there is one point on which 
we cannot help taking exception to his opinions; and that 
is touching the retention of the hereditary principle in the 
constitution of the House of Lords. We confess it to be 
quite true, as Mr. Gladstone said, that Englishmen have 
“a sneaking preference for a lord;"’ but we believe this 
preference is much more social than political, and we very 
greatly doubt whether Englishmen who have thought over 
the matter at all have any liking whatever for in- 
trusting legislation to the haphazard of hereditary law- 
makers. . At all events, if they ever had such a weakness, or 
have it now, the Peers are doing their best to effect a cure ; 
and some substitute for the “ hereditary principle’’—than 
which no more irrational principle ever found acceptance 
among men—will ere long have to be discovered. A reform 
of the House of Lords, so as to bring it into harmony with | 
the popular branch of the Legislature, is one of those things | 
that are very distinctly “looming in the future;’’ and no 
reform can be permanently effectual that does not include a 
modification, at least, of the hereditary principle, or, what 
amounts to the same thing, the creation of some other 
influence that will constitute a check or counterpoise thereto, 
How the needful change shall be accomplished, and of what 
nature it shall be, are points as yet involved in considerable 
obscurity ; but a reform of the House of Peers is a matter 
to which the friends of progress, and Mr, Gladstone as one 
of the chief thereof, will do well to devote attention. Indeed, 
they must do so, whether they like it or not; for the notion 
that wisdom can be hereditary is in itself too absurd, and 
the inconveniences attending the existence of an irre- 
sponsible body of legislators continually hindering the pro- 
gress of improvement are too great, to be much longer 
tolerated, 
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THE ELTHAM MURDER MUDDLE. 

We were under the impression that there were rules of 
law in this country to the effect that a man was to be held 
innocent of a crime until he had been proved guilty; and 
that, having stood his trial and been acquitted, he was en- 
titled to the benefit of that acquittal, unless and until fresh 
evidence of his guiltiness were discovered. It would seem, 
however, that Mr. Newton Crosland and a few other gentle- 
men have changed—or determined to change —all that. 
Edmund Walter Pook was tried for the murder of Jane 
Maria Clousen, and acquitted ; but, according to these gentle- 
men, he is to be held guilty notwithstanding. Now this, 
we take leave to say, is both exceedingly unfair and exceed- 
ingly dangerous: unfair, because to hold a man guilty after 
he has been declared innocent by a competent tribunal, is 
the height of injustice; and dangerous, because, if this new 
rule is to obtain, no man who has once been suspected, how- 
ever groundlessly, can ever hope for rehabilitation in public 
opinion. And the evil is aggravated by the lack of logical 
consistency and the utter absence of good taste with which 
Mr. Crosland and his friends deal with that wretched 
Eltham affair. Mr. Crosland wrote a pamphlet entitled 
“The Eltham Tragedy Reviewed,” in which, according to 
the opinion of several of the metropolitan magistrates, he 
libelled the young man Pook. Notwithstanding this con- 
demnation, the pamphlet (slightly modified, it is true) is 
not only still on sale, but is being circulated gratis. A copy 
was sent to ourselves a few days ago, accompanied by what 
purported to be an explanation of the author's motives for 
writing and publishing the work. Those motives are de- 
clared to be these:—First, to “expose the wretched mis- 
management of a great public trial; ’’ second, “ to vindicate 
the police;” and, third, “to exonerate certain witnesses 
accused of perjury.” With the last reason we have nothing to 
do, but we submit that the first two motives are utterly in- 
consistent with each other. The trial was managed by the 
police; and in “exposing the wretched mismanagement” 
thereof, Mr. Crosland must consequently condemn, and not 
vindicate, the police. ‘lo prove mismanagement is to im- 
peach the managers ; so the police can reap but slender con- 
solation from Mr, Crosland’s “ vindication.” 

But Mr. Crosland’s bad taste is even more glaring than 
his lack of logic. The police having failed to discover the 
perpetrator of a most heinous crime, and a lamentable mis- 
varriage of justice having thereby occurred, one would haye 


| Corsica, and has gone to Italy. According to the advices received 


there was no hope of retrieving it, to have kept silence and 
let the unhappy affair be forgotten as soon as possible. 
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Not so thinks Mr. Crosland and his friends. They deem ‘ating The Bourse is much agitated, and pri 
it desirable to keep alive the remembrance of | [ho Minister of War has issued a decreo which ; 
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perpetuate that remembrance by erecting a monument 
murdered girl, and to place 


to the memory of the superiors, 
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does—deplore the poor girl’s fate; but why erect a monu- 
ment to her more than to other victims of homicide ? 
If every murdered person is to have a monument, the 


SWITZERLAND, 
The Federal Council has sanctioned the International ‘[, l 


Convention recently concluded, relative to the increase Of the 


country will ere long be studded with these ghastly records, | telegraph ag on all the Anglo-Indian lines to £4 {ys. ; 
In the interest of good taste and public decency, we hope that twenty words, BELGIUM 
the proposal broached at Mr. Crosland’s meeting in Green- The passport system for travellers in entering Belgium /, 
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GERMANY, 
The conventions with France have been passed by the G 
Parliament without debate, and the ratifications have be ; 
changed. In Tuesday’s sitting the Budget for 1872 was |), 
forward by the Finance Minister, who dwelt upon the necess;; 
a certain amount of the war fund being placed at the dispo 
Government, as well as the establishment of a special fund f, 

military administration. 
Between 6000 and 7000 workmen struck, 


wich on Monday evening will be no more heard of, and that | France is now abolish 


the originators thereof will sink into the obscurity from 
which they have but recently emerged, and for which they 
are evidently best fitted. When they are in the way of 
erecting a memorial of human crime and folly—for that is 
what the proposed monument would amount to—we wonder 
it did not occur to Messrs. Crosland, Farrah, Leno, and 
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Company to inscribe their own names, as eg aren aia Chemnitz, in Saxony. They demand a reduction of the h.., “ 
the ghastly trophy. That would have been an appropviate | Work to ten, with 25 per cent extra for overtime, 
way of recording their participation in at least one element— AUSTRIA 
the folly—that led to the Eltham tragedy, and that leads to The Hohenwart Cabinet having resigned, as was anticine..q 
all similar occurrences. the Emperor has intrusted the task of forming a new cis-Let)) 1, 
a = a | Ministry to Baron Kellerberg, ex civil governor of Bohemia, ‘Lo 

- existing Constitution is to be maintained intact—that is to say, :)\, 
‘ , claims of the Bohemians are to be refused. The Bohemian’ }),.+ 
Foreign Futelligence. was to meet to-day (Saturday), in order to receive the fan ri ‘i 
—_—_e rescript. It is feared that Prague will be again disturbed jy 
FRANCE. riotous demonstrations. “ : 
‘hi : : : : OUMANIA. 
M. Thiers has made an important speech, addressed to the mem- The Chambers were opened, on Sunday, by Prince Charles jy 


bers of the Council-General of the Seine and Oise. He said that, 
although he was not the author of the Republic, it had been com- 
mitted to his care, and as a man of honour he would fulfil his 
trust. The Republic had need of greater wisdom than a Monarchy 
in order to show that it was not incompatible with order. Orxder 
was indispensable to the welfare of the country, and the Govern- 
ment could not allow it to be disturbed, France had not been able 
to regain glory by the sword; she aust hasten her enfranchisement 
by labour and by sacrifices. 

Prince Napoleon has resigned his seat in the Council- General of 


person. His Royal Highness, in his Speech from the ‘Throne 
promised that his Government should submit to the House })ii\% 
for reforming all branches of the administration, The telegray), 
convention with Austria, the postal convention with Russi, aid 
all documents relating to the Roumanian railway question would 
also be laid before the Chambers, 


SERVIA. 

A motion for the secularisation of monastic property, brouslt 
forward by several members in the Skuptschina, was, after a s)ort 
debate, referred to the Government, with a request that the litt:r 
should, as soon as possible, lay a draught law on the subject before 
the Skuptschina. 

GREECE. 


The Chamber of Deputies was opened on Tuesday by King 
George, who, in the Speech from the Throne, announced that | 
Government was on terms of friendship with all foreign Powers, 
The finances are in a favourable condition. Bills relating to the 
elections, military matters, and administrative decentralisation 
would be introduced. 

TURKEY, 


Mgr. Franchi, the Nuncio whom the Pope sent to Constanti« 
nople in consequence of the dissensions among the Armenv- 
Catholic community, and of the cancelling by the Porte of the 
firman previously granted to Mgr. Hassoun as Civil Patriarch 
of that community, has taken his departure. Mgr. Franchi's 
mission promised some success at the commencement. Under 
the administration of the late Grand Vizier negotiations were 
entered into, and the basis of an agreement was discussil 
between the parties. Aali Pacha attached great importance to a 
concordat between the head of the Roman Catholic Church and 
the Caliph of the Mussulmans. Besides the favourable eff: cts 
which such an act was likely to produce in Europe, the late states- 
man probably considered it as the means of preventing for tlie 
future the intervention of France and Austria in the internal affairs 
of the country, under colour of protecting the Catholics in the 
East. This consideration, however, has found no acceptance with 
the new Ministry. The latter’s decision is that the Porte, while 
leaving to the community itself to settle any religious question 
existing among its members, cannot admit of the intervention of 
the Holy See in the relations between the Government and tlc 
community. A note to this effect has been addressed to Mur. 
Franchi, whose mission is thus brought to an end. 


THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 

A telegram from New York states that warrants have xen 
issued for the arrest of Brigham Young, Joseph Young, Orson 
Hyde, and Daniel Wells (Mayor of Salt Lake City), for murdit 
committed by Young’s order fourteen years ago. Wells w 
arrested. Hyde has escaped. J. Young has not been found. lic 
is snpposed to be in Southern Utah. Brigham Young is reported 
to have taken to flight. Hawkins, one of the Mormon leade 
has been convicted of bigamy by the Federal Court, and seu 
tenced to three years’ imprisonment. 

The first division of the St. Paul and Pacific Railroal m 
line has been completed from St. Paul to Breckenridge, on te 
Red River of the North. An excursion party of officers of the 
Line and invited guests, filling five passenger-coaches, had | 
St. Paul for the Red River to celebrate this memorable event 


INDIA. 

The Ameer of Afghanistan has deported his brother Shureec! 
British territory. Shureef is represented as the most mischiev 
and intriguing of the Ameer’s brothers, 

Persia and Afghanistan have agreed to British arbitrat 
Seistan. There will be a joint commission in continuation of | 
Mekhran settlement. 

Ataligh Ghazee, of Yarkund, has captured Turfan, and 
pelled the Tunganis to sue for peace. The struggle was desper 
and protracted, 


by the Paris papers, the Prince’s visit to Corsica has been a com- 
plete failure. He carried with him a sort of manifesto which, the 
Temps says, had been approved by Napoleon III. and revised by 
M. Conti. It was believed that if this manifesto could have been 
delivered in the Council-General it would have produced a great 
effect throughout France. The Prince, however, not being elected 
President, was unable to bring it forward with due effect, and 
sent in his resignation and left the island. The Debats says it is 
quite evident that in becoming a member of the Council he was 
acting upon a | aap calculation. Had he wished to attend to 
the interests of his electors and to the matters which come within 
the scope of the Council he would not have resigned. 

The 100,000,000f. which were voted for the provinces that suf- 
fered during the war are now about to be distributed. According 
to the reports which have been sent in to the Miuister of the In- 
terior, the damage done by the invasion amounted to 821,687,908f. 
The department of the Seine-et-Oise gets the largest share—a 
little over 20,000,000f.; then comes the Seine, 11,000,000f.; and 
afterwards the Seine-et-Marne, 6,000,000f. The Meuse is down 
for 700f., so it cannot have been severely ravaged by the barbarians, 
It lost, perhaps, one good clock. 

M. Victor Hugo has written a long letter on the state of France 
to the Ltappel, which has just reappeared in Paris. M. Hugo says 
that France had her material grandeur and her moral grandeur, 
Her physical power has alone been injured; her intellectual 
power remains intact. She has lost two provinces, but she has 
retained the world. Military France has given way ; but literary 
France stands erect, and is the envy of the world, M. Hugo is in 
favour of the dissolution of the Assembly, of an inquiry into the 
events which took place in March, May, and June, and of an 


umnesty, 
ITALY. 

The Pope held a Consistory, on the 27th ult., at which eighteen 
archbishops and thirty-seven bishops—including the Archbishops 
of Paris, Auch, Tours, Rodez, and several dignitaries of the 
Italian Church—were preconised. His Holiness delivered an 
Allocution, in which he stated that he had called the Cardinals 
together in order to provide for the spiritual wants of the faithful 
in Italy. He said that he was ready to suffer more than he had 
already suffered—even death. In presence of the actual situation 
in Italy, and listening to the frequent cries of pain of the faithful 
of that country, he resolved to fill up the vacant places, 
merely with the object of providing for the salvation of the souls, 
He energetically repudiated the guarantees granted to him, and 
said that he only acted in virtue of the powers conferred upon him 
by Christ, and declared those to be rash and perverse who had 
attacked the Gicumenical Council in Germany, in meetings or 
sacrilegious phlets. He added that he deplored that those 

ersons had been protected by certain Ministers, and congratu- 
ated the bishops who have fought for the Church, especially the 
Archbishop of Munich, and recommended that prayers should be 
said for those who had been led astray and for the Church. 

The condition of the Sacred College is becoming more and more 
critical, Cardinal Amat, aged seventy-seven, has had a fit of 
spoplexy, and is very ill indeed, Cardinal Clarelli, aged seventy- 
three, has also had a fit of apoplexy at Naples, and came back to 
Rome in a state which leaves little hope that he will recover. 
Cardinal Barnabd, aged seventy-one, has gone nearly mad with 
an attack of gout on the brain; while Cardinal Barili, aged 
seventy-one, has had two ——— seizures, one after another. 
Cardinals de Angelis, aged eighty-one, De Alamada, aged ninety- 
one, and Billiet, aged ninety, are altogether past work, and, 
should they survive the Pope, would be unable to take any part in 
a conclave, Cardinal Caterini, aged seventy-eight, is in his second 
childhood, Cardinal Quaglia suffers from a disease which com- 
pletely prostrates his mental powers, Cardinal Donnet, aged 
seventy-seven, is also in his second childhood. Finally, the 
youngest of the Cardinals, Cardinal Mil aged fifty-five, is 
dying of consumption. Here we have twelve members of the 
Sacred College invalided. On the other hand, there are twenty- 
four vacant hats. There remain, therefore, only thirty-four 
Cardinals to form a conclave. It appears that the Pope hus quite 
determined not to create any new ones, in order that his successor 
may be selected immediately on his decease. In this the Pope is 
supported by the Jesuits, who are determined, at all hazards, to 
secure the tiara for Cardinal Capalti. Up to the present time all 
the efforts of the Catholic Powers to induce the Pope to create 
Cardinals have proved unavailing. But new the moderate section 
of the Cardinals, who are opposed to Patrizi and Capalti, begin to 
be alarmed at the insignificance of their number, and are 
ae urging the Pope to make some additions to the Sacred 
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Two NEW STATIONS were opened, on Monday, on the Groat West 
line—one at Westbourne Park, and the other called the Royal 01! 
Harrow-road, At tbe former station all passengers from Hamiine 
and intermediate stations, from the South-Western system, trom 
Richmond, &:., ty way of Hammersmith, and from the districts sers« 
the Metropolitan Ruilway, who wish to preceed by the Great Wes'ern 
willin future be transferred to the main line, instead of, as formerly, b« 
compelled to proceed to Paddington. A new station was also open’. 
Monday, at Earl’s-court, on the West Brompton brauch of the Me'rope! 
District line. 

OFFENSIVE OCCUPATIONS IN TILE METROPOLIS.—Pri ceedings taken 
few days ago by the Greenwich district, board of work, before the 
tmagistrate, against a tradesman at Deptford, for carrying on the ba 
a tripedresser and a boiler of offal so as to occasion & nuisance pre} 
the public health, have been successful, the works havir 
Used, upon the intimation given by Mr. Patteson, in inf 
£10, that this penalty would be doubled on every subsequen 
until it reached £200, Residents in the metropolia will be gla: 
that the time ts approaching when many manufactories of a diss 
and prejudicial character must cease; for in the Me 
Act, passed in 1844, there is a provision that at the expl 
years after the passing of such Act no blood-boiler, bk 
monger, soap-boiler ; slaughterer of cattle, sheep, or horses 
tripedealer, or similar dealor shall be allowed to carry on ' 
50 ft, of any dwelling-hovss or 40 ft, from any public highway: 
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~ shall I begin? How shall I tell the story that I have 
re shal 1g Shae dreadful days? It’s a Aan a night- 
1al that I tremble as I write, as though the whole 
again by merely telling of it. We 

id on the Side, six blocks from the river—the newly- 
live nerated river, which used to be at once the riches and the 
gee of our city, but which had just been turned back by the 
ord energy of the people, to carry the sweet waters of Lake 
ap ehigad through all its noisome recesses, We were quiet people, 
} se ail st of the North-Siders, flattering ourselves that our com- 
sable wooden houses, and sober, cheery, New-England-looking 
fortad far preferable to the more rapid, blatant life of the 
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th Side. 
sie “iL on Sunday morning, Oct. 8, Robert Collyer gave his people 
+ we all felt to be a wonderful sermon on the text, ‘Think 
‘ . it those upon whom the tower of Siloam fell were sinners 
a all those who dwelt at Jerusalem ?’’ which he illustrated 
iy a picture of the present life of our great cities, their grandeur, 
their wickedness, and the awful, though strictly natural, conse- 


wnces of our insatiable pursuit of worldly prosperity, too often 
Hnchecke d by principle; and instanced the many recent dreadful 
tastrophes as signs that not the Erie speculators alone, not the 
a ors alone, nor the recognised sinners alone, but we, every 
‘an and woman. of the United States, were responsible for these 
horrors, inasmuch as we did not work, fight, bleed, and die, if neces- 
et y, to establish such a public opinion as should make them impos- 
civic. I came out gazing about on our beautiful church, and hoping 
that not one stone of the dear church at home had been set or paid for 
hy the rascality which our preacher so eloquently depicted as certain 
to bring ruin, material as well as spiritual; and so we passed the 
Jeasant, bright day, some of us going down to the scene of the 
West Side fire of Saturday night, and espying, as fram a good dis- 
the unhappy losers of so much property, About half-past 
nine in the evening our neighbouring fire-telegraph sent forth some 
little tintinnabulations, and we lazily wondered, as D—— played 
the piano and I watered my ivy, what they were burning up now. 
\t ten o'clock the fire bells were ringing constantly, and we went 
io bed regretting that there must be more property burning up on 
the West Side. Eleven o’clock—twelve o'clock, and I wake my 
<ister, saying, “It’s very singular; I never heard anything like 
the fires to-night. It seems as if the whole West Side must be 
aire, Poor people! I wonder whose carelessness set this agoing!’’ 
One o' clock—two o'clock ; we get up and look out. ‘ Great God! 
the fire has crossed the river from the south. Can there be any 
danger here?’’ And we looked anxiously out to see men hurrying 
py, screaming and swearing, and the whole city to the south and 
yest of us one vivid glare, ‘‘ Where are the engines? Why don’t 
we hear them as usual ?’’ we asked each other, thoroughly puzzled, 
hat even yet. hardly personally frightened by the strange aspect 
of the brilliant and surging streets below. Then came a loud 
kuocking at the back door, on Erie-street. ‘* Ladies—ladies, get 
up! Pack your trunks, and prepare to leave your house; it may 
not be necessary, but it’s well to be prepared.’’ It was a friend 
who had fought his way through the Lasalle-street tunnel to warn 
us that the city is on fire. We looked at each other with white 
faces. Well we might. In an inner room slept an invalid relative, 
the object of our ceaseless care and love, the victim of a terrible 
aud recurring mental malady, which had already sapped much of 
jis strength and life, and rendered quiet and absence of excite- 
nent the first prescription of his physicians. Must we call the 
juvalid? and, if we did, in the midst of this fearful glare and 
turmoil, what would be the result? We determined to wait 
11 the last minute, and threw some valuables into a trunk, 
while we anxiously watched the ever-approaching flame and 
tunult, Then there came a strange sound in the air, which 
-tilled, or seemed to still, for a moment the surging crowd. ‘ Was 
it thunder? ’’ we asked, No; the sky was clear and full of stars, 
aud we shuddered as we felt, but did not say, it was a tremendous 
explosion of gunpowder. By this time the blazing sparks and 
)itsof burning wood, which we had been fearfully watching, were 
fust becoming an unintermitting fire of burning hail, and another 
shower of blows on the door warned us that there was not a 
moment to be lost. **Call E—— (the invalid) ; do not let him 
stay aminute, and I will try to save our poor little birds!’’ My 
sister flew to wake up our precious charge, and I ran down stairs 
repeating to myself, to make me remember, “‘ Birds, deeds, silver, 
jewellery, silk dresses,’’ as the order in which we would try to 
sive our property if it came to the worst. As I passed through 
our pretty parlours how my heart ached. Here the remnant of 
my father’s library, a copy of a Bible printed in 1637, on one 
tale; on another my dear Mrs. Browning, in five volumes, the 
gift of a lost friend, What should I take? What should I leave? 
| alternately loaded myself with gift after gift, and dashed them 
down in despair. Lovely pictures and statuettes, left by a kind 
triend for the embellishment of our little rooms, which had 
turned them into a bower of beauty—must they be left? At last 
I stopped before our darling, a sweet and tender picture of 
beatrice Cenci going to execution, which looked down at me 
through the dismal red glare which was already filling the rooms 
with a saintly and weird sweetness that seemed to have something 
wistful in it. I thought, ‘‘I will save this, if I die for it!’’ but 
ly poor parrot called my name and asked for a pea-nut, and I 
could no more have left him than if he had beena baby. But 
could I carry that huge cage? No, indeed; so I reluctantly took 
my poor little canary, who was painfully fluttering about and 
wondering at the disturbance, and, kissing him, opened the front 
door aud set him free—only to smother, I fear. But it was the 
best I could do for him if I wished to save my parrot, who had a 
prior right to be considered one of the family, if sixteen years of 
incessant chatter may be supposed to establish such a right. 
What a sight our usually pretty quiet street presented. As far 
as I could see, a horrible wall—a surging, struggling, encroach- 
ing wall, like a vast surface of grimacing demons—ceme pressing 
up the street; a wall of fire, ever nearer and nearer, steadily ad- 
vanciug upon our midnight helplessness. Was there no waggon, 
lo carriage, in which we could coax our poor E——, and take him 
away from these maddening sights? Truck after truck, indeed, 
passed by, but filled with loads of people and goods. Carriages 
rushed past drawn by struggling and foaming horses, and lined 
with white, seared faces. A truck loaded with goods dashed up 
the street, and, as I looked, flames burst out from the sides, and it 
burne | to ashes in front of our door. No hope, no help for pro- 
perty; what we could not carry in our hands we must loose. So, 
forcing my reluctant parrot into the canary-bird’s cage, I took the 
Cage under one arm and a little bag, hurriedly prepared, under 
the other, just as my sister appeared with E——, who, thank God, 
Was calm and self-possessed. At last the good friend who had 
Warned us appeared, and, leaving all his own things, insisted on 
helping my sister to save ours, and he and she started on, drag- 
slug a Saratoga trunk. They were obliged to abandon it at the 
second corner, however, and walk on, leaving me to follow with 
. “Come, E—., let us go,” said I. ‘Go where? I am 
hot going. Where is the use?’’ he answered; and he stood with 
48 arms folded as if he were interested merely as a curious spec- 
tator. L urged, I begged, I cried, I went on my knees. He would 
Lot stir, but proposed going back into the house. This I prevented 
)Y entreaties, and I besought him to fly, as others were doing ; 
tno. A kind of apathetic despair had seized him, and he stood 
ise a rock while the flames swept nearer and nearer, and my en- 
‘reaties, and even my appeals to him to save me, were utterly in 
vain, Hotter and hotter grew the pavement, wilder the cries of 
‘he crowd, and my silk and cotton clothing began to smoke in 
pots. J felt beside myself, and, seizing E——, tried to drag him 
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" ther shout, a wild push back, a falling wall, and I was 
lock away, and E—— was gone, 


*Q God, pity these 


poor worms of the dust, and crush them not utterly,’’ was my 


; rest of that cruel Sunday night I se 
Wandering, Staring, blindly carrying along my poor 
parrot, who was too tired to make a sound, I seemed to go in a 
dream. Starting north to get help, running back as near to the 
flameas I couldin the vain hope of finding E——,, bitterly reproach- 
ing myself that IT had ever left him for an instant, I passed threo 
hours of which I can hardly give any account. I know that as [ 
turned wildly back once towards Dearborn-street, I saw the beauti- 
ful Episcopal Church of St. James in flames, But they came on 
all sides, licking the marble buttresses one by one, and leaving 
charred or blackened masses where there had been white marble 
before. But the most wonderful sight of all was the white and 
shining church tower, from which, as I looked, burst tongues of 
fire, and which burnt as though all dross of earth were indeed to 
be purified away from God's house for ever. As the tower came 
crashing down the bells with one accord pealed forth that grand 
old German hymn, “All good souls praise the Lord.” 1 almost 
seemed to hear them, and to see a shadowy Nicholas striking the 
startled metal for the last time with his brave old hands. * If this 
is right, if it can be right, make me think 80,”’ groaned my soul 
and the souls of many weeping women that night as they fled 
houseless and lost through that Pandemonium of flame and 
tumult. Constantly faces that I knew flashed across me, but they 
were always in a dream, all blackened and discoloured, and with 
an expression that I never saw before. “* Why, C— , is this your 
some frightened voice would exclaim, and a kind hand would 
touch my disordered hair, from which the hat had long since 
fallen off, and some one, only a little less distracted, would whisper 
hopefully a word about E——, that he might not be lost, that the 
actual presence of flame would arouse him, and so on; aud I loved 
them for saying so, and tried to believe them, Very little selfish- 
ness, and no violence did I see there. Neighbours stopped to 
recognise neighbours, and many a word was exchanged which 
brought comfort to despairing hearts. “Have you seen my wife 
and children’? would be asked, and the answer given, ‘* Yes; they 
are safe at Lake View by this time.” ‘* Won't you look out for 
my baby?” (or Willie or Johnny, as the case might be). Out 
would come tablets or paperg, and names or inquiries would be noted 
down, even by the man who was making almost superhuman 
efforts to save a few goods from his burning house. Some friend— 
it was days before I knew who—took my parrot and forced a little 
bottle of tea and a bag of crackers into my hand as I wandered, 
and I had enough myself to give to a friend whom I found almost 
fainting with heat and fatigue, and who declared that nectar and 
ambrosia never tasted better. At last I found myself opposite 
Union Church. Dear Unity! will her little circle of devoted ones 
ever come together again, and worship sometimes, and work for 
the poor sometimes, and sing and play in her beautiful under 
ge sometimes, and love each other always? 1 know not; 

ut I know that I wept, and beat my hands together, and 
raged hopelessly when I saw that the beautiful homes on 
the west side of Dearborn-street were gone, and the Ogden 
Public School was one bright blaze, while the graceful 
and noble Congregational church, next to Mr. Collyer’s 
church, had caught fire. Nothing could save our pride and joy, 
our darling for which he had made such efforts in money and 
labour two short years ago, that the fame of Chicago muniticence 
rang anew on our account through the civilised world, I was 
grieving enough, Heaven knows, over my private woes; but I 
awoke to new miseries when I saw our pastor's great heart, which 
had sustained the fainting spirits of so many, freely give way to 
lamentations and tears as his precious library, the slow accumu- 
lations of twenty laborious and economical years, fell and flamed 
into nothingness in that awful fire. I turned away heart-sick, 
and resumed my miserable search after the face which I now felt 
almost sure I should never see again. A new sight soon struck 
my eye. What inthe world was that dark, lurid, purplish ball 
that hung before me, constantly changing its appearance like 
some fiendish face making grimaces at our misery ?. [ looked and 
looked, and turned away and looked again. May I never see the 
sun, the cheerful daily herald of comfort and peace, look like that 
again! It looked devilish, and I pinched myself to see if I was 
not losing my senses. It did not seem ten minutes since I had 
seen the little almost crescent moon look out cold, quiet, and piti- 
less, through a rift in the smoke-cloud, from the deep blue of the 
sky. Two dear children, whom I had taught peacefully on Friday 
in our chearful school-room on Chicago-avenue, met me, crying, 
“Oh! have you seen mother? We have lost her.’’ This appeal 
brought me to myself. I felt that I had something else to do than 
wonder and grieve; so I persuaded the lost lambs to go with me 
to a friend on Lasalle-street, where I felt sure we should find help 
and comfort, and which everybody supposed would be safe. In- 
deed, a very curious and rather absurd feature of this calamity 
was that nobody thought his house would burn till he saw it 
blazing, and also felt perfectly sure that this was the last of it, 
and that he and his family would be safe a little further up; so 
the North-Siders never began to pack up till the fire crossed the 
river, and then the lower ones moved about to Erie-street, six 
squares from the river, and then stopped. They were driven by 
the flames another half-dozen streets, losing generally half of what 
they saved the first time; then to Division-street, then to Lincoln- 
park, where heaps and heaps of ashes are all that remain to-day 
of thousands of dollars’ worth of eatables and furniture. Ex- 
hausted and almost fainting, weeping and sorely distressed, I 
finally landed in a friendly house far up on Lasalle-street. As I 
stepped inside the door, E appeared, quiet, composed, and 
almost indifferent. Burnt?’ Oh, no; he was all right. Did I 
suppose he was fool enough to stay and be burned? There was 
T——, too, if I wanted to see her in the parlour. Did I feel 
reverently thankful? Ask yourself. 


THE FOREST FIRES. 


The most heart-rending details are now being received of the 
destruction of life and the burning of towns and villages in the 
extensive forest fires which have prevailed in the North- Western 
States. These fires, the spread and fury of which were inten- 
sified by the drought, it not having rained in the sections burnt 
over for two mouths, are now subsiding, copious showers having 
deadened them and prevented further devastation. They 
occurred in three places. In Michigan, on the west bank of 
Lake Huron, and in the neighbourhood of Saginaw, an extensive 
surface has been devastated. A much larger section, combining 
one fourth the territory of Wisconsin, and bordering for miles 
along Lake Michigan, been burnt out in that State. The 
third fire was in Minnesota, extending north-west from St. 
Paul. The forests destroyed have been large and valuable, these 
being the chief timber regions of the north-west, and over a 
hundred towns and villages and lumbermen’s camps have been 
burnt. The loss of life by these fires exceeds 2000, and thou- 
sands more have been severely burnt, of whom it is said that 15 
per cent will die, The saddest story is that of Pishtego, 
Michigan, where 700 persons—one third of the population of 
the town—were either burnt to death or drowned by jumping 
into the river which flows through it. This town is in the midst 
of the forests, and the course of the flames is said to have been 
so rapid that escape was impossible. Five hundred persons 
were also burnt to death in other villages and houses near 
Pishtego. Many thousands of the people of these regions are 
said to be in an utterly destitute condition; but already food 
and supplies are being sent them, and, the real state of affairs 
being known, public sympathy is strongly enlisted in their 
behalf. ‘These heavy losses, with the fire in Chicago, will have 
some effect upon the prosperity of the north-west, but it will 
not be long before the people will recover from the sad blows 
they have received, The American race has wonderful hopeful- 
ness and elasticity. 
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: EDUCATIONAL LECTURES. 
Pie Hux ey delivered, at the London Institution, in 
r y-circus, on Monday evening, the first of what promises 
to be an exceedingly interesting series of ‘educational lectures” 
: lemme i ysiology of Bodily Motion and Con- 
scloushess, The series is to consist of eight lectures, dealing 
by ith different phases of the subject, and is to be followed by an 
examination for prizes and certificates, which will be open to all 
students under the age of eighteen. The benefit of the lectures, 
however, is not contined to persons of that age, and the attend. 
ance on Monday consisted of about 500 eager listeners of all ages 
ae of both sexes. The theatre of the institution, where the 
sel haan Was quite full, every seat, as well as the 
gree g De 1 in th gallery, being fully occupied. The subject 
t the opening lecture was, ‘The Phenomena of Motion and 
Consciousness Exhibited by the Living Body, and the General 
Conditions on which they are Dependent.’ In his introductory 
remarks Professor Huxley quoted the observation of one of the 
oldest, and at the same time one of the sreatest, of our English 
philosophers, that nature worketh by motion’’—a saying which 
had been completely verified by the whole course of modern re- 
search, All scientific investigation tended to the establishment of 
that proposition—namely, that all the visible, tangible, or sensible 
phenomena of the world are immediately the result of different 
oe modes of motion. But such phenomena as these were 
not the only phenomena with which we were acquainted under 
the name of nature, Quite apart from all these several modes of 
* motion and their effects there were those phenomena which 
were best classed under the head of “ consciousness.’’ There were 
those feelings which are called “sensations,’’ and with respect to 
these and other matters we had certain mental images which we 
termed ‘‘ideas”’ or ‘conceptions.’ Again, a very large propor- 
tion of the world of thought was made up of those peculiar 
inward feelings which were termed ‘ emotions’’—feelings of 
pleasure, pain, joy, sorrow, and so on. And, lastly, there 
was a very large class of emotions or desires which were 
intimately associated with the idea of something to be done, and 
which we were in the habit of grouping by themselves under the 
head of ‘ volition’’—intention, will, or desire to perform some 
kind of action. Everything connected with the inward feelings 
came under one or other of these heads, and if any alteration was 
to be made in this classification it was by putting ‘volition”’ 
under the head of ‘emotions.’’ For the present, he did not wish 
to go into all the metaphysical subtleties of the subject, but would 
deal rather with the broad facts, assuming that there are these 
two groups of things in the world—the various kinds of motion, 
and the different sorts of phenomena of consciousness in the 
living body. These two groups were easily distinguished. ‘There 
were some of those motions which seemed to go on quite inde- 
pendently of ourselves. As we could not by any effort of volition 
arrest the progress of the vast torrent of movement going on 
around us in the streets of London, so neither could we, dropping 
a pebble from the hand, interfere in the least by the mere force of 
volition with the rapidity of its fall, nor by any effort of volition 
move one hairsbreadth a feather on the table. It was necessary, 
perhaps; to speak with some caution on this subject, considering 
that there were some excellent people (the spiritualists) who 
actually professed to be able to perform such wonders. If one 
were able by such means to move even a feather on the table the 
act would be thought something miraculous, and yet something 
which was in point of fact as wonderful was performed by any 
one of us as often as we lifted a hand to our head, This was an 
act of volition, and it was ouly because this phenomenon was so 
fa.niliar to us that it seemed less astonishing than the movement 
of the feather. Again, there were movements of the body which 
went on independently of our will, such as the beating of the 
heart and the closing and dilating of the eye when light is placed 
near it and withdrawn fromit. Hence the distinction between those 
bodily motions called voluntary and those which were termed in- 
voluntary, and the classification of the different motions under 
these different heads. Then there was a class of motions partly 
voluntary and partly involuntary—a sort of intermediate class 
between the other two. Such were the movements of breathing, 
which we could only control to a certain extent. There was 
another qualification to be made—namely, that all those move- 
ments which we called voluntary were capable, under certain cir- 
cumstances, of being rendered involuntary. That was to say, we 
might be made to perform them not only with our will, but in 
actual contravention of it. This qualification was illustrated in 
the case of a person receiving an electric shock, when it was impos- 
sible for the individual operated upon to prevent the contraction 
of the muscles. The lecturer went on to notice some other 
instances in which the will may be more or less overpowered. One 
person in a company may suddenly throw out his hands in such a 
way as to make others, according to their susceptibility, involun- 
tarily gape; and he (Professor Huxley) had once a little terrier 
dog which used to give some odd illustrations of this phase of the 
subject by setting up an involuntary howling when one would 
persist in singing in its ear. What he desired todo in the present 
course of lectures was not to attempt in any way to account for 
the relations between bodily motions and mental states, under 
those operations which take place in our consciousness, because he 
apprehended that at present the nature of that relation was quite 
incomprehensible; but to examine the facts and show the nature 
of the links in the chain by which one set of phenomena was con- 
nected with the other. With that view he would endeavour at the 
outset to simplify the matter as much as possible, beginning at the 
end of the series of links and working back. He would take, as an 
illustration of the first step, the wrist or arm. There wasa limit to 
its force of volition which might be measured by the weight which 
the arm could lift. ‘The weight was its equivalent. That was 
the first condition to the act of volition, The second condition 
depended upon the fact of the arm tendon being fastened to 
the shoulder-blade, for if the tendon were cut between, the act 
of volition could not of course take place. The third condition 
was the wonderful powers possessed by the muscle itself—the 
biceps muscle. Under ordinary circumstances there was merely 
a soft roundish mass of flesh, but when the arm was bent it 
became thick and hard. This action or operation of the muscle 
on a mass of flesh, by which it changes its form, becoming 
shorter and thicker in proportion, was called the ‘ contractility ”’ 
of the muscle. The fourth condition depended on the small 
white cords called nerves, the integrity of which was essential 
to that change of form. Then there were the ~ nerves, 
which were equally essential to the performance of the act of 
volition, the limb becoming paralysed the moment they were 
cut. That was the fifth condition. The sixth was the connec- 
tion with the brain. It would be possible to remove a certain por- 
tion of the brain and yet leave the man alive; but if that were 
done the person operated upon would be asked in vain to perform 
the act of volition. With the brain were connected the auditory, 
optic, and sensory organs, and all these conditions had to be taken 
into account in looking at the operations which must be gone 
through between the brain and the hand before the act of volition 
is performed. In his next lecture Professor Huxley will go on to 
treat of ‘* Contractile matter; its structure and properties. 


A REAL MINISTER OF “PEACE AND Goop WILL.”—On Monday an 
unusual occurrence took place in the cemetery of Kingston-on-Thames, 
when the Rev. 0. Burney, Incumbent of St. Mark’s, Surbiton, conducted 
the funeral service at a burial in unconsecrated ground. Some of the de- 
ceased’s family are Nenconformists, and he was attended in his last illness 
by a Nonconformist minister ; but he having been a hearer of Mr. Burney, 
that gentleman was asked to officiate at the burial, and at the same time 
told that the vault was in the unconsecrated portion of the cemetery. He 
expressed his willingness to comply with the request, and did so in the pre- 
sence of a large number of persons. The service of the Church of England 
was followed throughout; a portion of it being conducted in the conse- 
erated chapel, and the remainder at the grave, as usual. It is understood 
that the reverend gentleman previously applied for, and obtained, the sanc- 
tion of his diocesan, the Bishop of Winchester, for the step he was abort 
to take 
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LIGHTHOUSES. ‘ 
Nor the least noble _ 
among the most useful o} 
the institutions of this 
rountry are those beacons 
al up all along our coasts 
to tell the mariner how he 
shall steer his way, along 
the deep, and avoid not 
only rocks and shifting 
‘ands but inland waters 
that could afford him no 
chelter. ‘These lighthouses 
«pow national property, 
vsubject of our Huse 
», one of the latest 
« |ditions to these guardians 
lite and commerce, 
vands on one of the most 


re mi 


ee aud dangerous 
Arte of our north-eastern 
nines, It is called the 
‘Souter Point — Light- 
house,’ and was designed 
to give further protection 
to the growing commerce 


¢the Tyne and Wear, It 
vale covaht to the know- 


edge of the masters and 
governors of the Trinity 


House that another power- 
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ful light was wanted in 


that neighbourhood, and 


ccordingly this fine one 
ca cae mace: under 
their auspices, On Souter 
Point, about midway be- 
tween the two rivers, where 
the light will be compa- 
ratively free from the dense 
masses of smoke that are 
ever sent from these busy 
centres of manufacturing 
industry. 

the qower is placed at a 
distance of 245 yards from 
the edge of the cliff; it is 
75) ft, high from base to 
vane, and shows, at an ele- 
vation of 150 ft, above high 
water, a revolving electric 
white light of great bril- 
liancy at intervals of thirty 
seconds; the duration of 
flash to interval of dark- 
ness is in the ratio of one 
to five, thus giving five se- 
conds for the duration of 
each flash, and twenty-five 
seconds for each interval of 
darkness. Each flash will 
differ somewhat from that 
of an ordinary apparatus 
for oil light, inasmuch as it 
will appear and disappear 
suddenly, and be of nearly 
equal intensity throughout. 
This apparatus has been 
manufactured expressly for 
the purpose, and consists of 
a portion of a dioptric ap- 
paratus of the third order 
for fixed light; around this is rotated a hexagonal drum of glass, 


consisting of eight panels of vertical lenses; by these lenses the | 


divergent and continuous sheet of light from the fixed portion of 
the apparatus is gathered up so as to form distinct beams, which 
successively reach the observer as the panels pass in succession 
before him. It is a remarkable piece of optical skill, requiring 
the utmost care both in mathematical calculation and manu- 
facture; the perfections in both are due to the scientific attain- 
ments of Mr, James Chance, 

A lower light, also electric, is shown from the same tower at a 
distance of 22 ft. below the upper light, for marking dangers in 
Sunderland Bay. Directly this light is opened from seaward it 


SOUTER POINT LIGHTHOUSE, BETWEEN THE RIVERS TYNE AND 


will show white, and seamen will know that while it continues so 
they are on the line of Mill Rock; standing further inte the shore 
it will change to red, indicating that they are then in the line of 
the Hendon Rock and the White Stones. As Mill Rock is a very 
short distance from the lighthouse, it will be safe to navigate in 
the white beam, unless close to; but when the red beam is opened, 
except seamen be going into Sunderland, they should not go 
farther in shore. If bound to Sunderland, the red beam, with the 
assistance of the Sunderland pier light, will enable them to avoid 
the Hendon Rock and White Stones. 

This lower light is a novelty in lighthouse illumination, on a 
principle adopted by the Trinity House engineer, and is from the 


same electric spark as the 
upper light. To obtain 
this result the light of the 
landward side of the spark, 
which is usually but im- 
perfectly utilised, is col- 
lected and condensed into 
a small cylindrical beam of 
great intensity, and is sent 
by reflection down the 
centre of the tower to the 
required distance below the 
upper light, where it is 
again retlected, and sent 
through a lower window 
over the required sector of 
sea surface, At this lower 
window a simple but im- 
portant contrivance has 
been introduced for clean- 
ing the glass externally in 
all states of the weather 
without the necessity of 
oo the window, or for 
the lightkeeper in charge 
to go outside the tower. 

The electricity for the 

production of the spark is 
generated by one of Pro- 
fessor Holmes's magnete- 
electric machines, worked 
by a steam-engine of six 
and a half indicated horse 
power. The magneto. 
electric machine contains 
fifty-six compound perma- 
nent steel magnets, and 
is driven at a speed of 
400 revolutions per minute. 
The steam-engine, boiler, 
and magneto-electric ma- 
chine are all duplicated, in 
case of accident or want of 
repair to any part; and 
during such states of the 
atmosphere as lights are 
imperfectly visible both 
magneto-electric machines 
will worked, thus 
doubling the power of the 
current of electricity, and 
consequently the intensity 
of the light. But, as a 
further precaution against 
accident, un oil-lamp is 
placed in position, and is 
ulways in readiness to take 
the place of the electric 
light at any moment. The 
machinery was exhibited at 
the International Exhibi- 
tion held at Paris in 1867, 
with which an electric light 
was shown every night 
during five months of the 
period during which the 
Exhibition was open, the 
light receiving high com- 
mendation from the inter- 
national jury. 

During foggy weather a 
powerful fog-horn, also the 
invention of Mr. Holmes, will be sounded. This horn is placed 97 ft. 
seaward of the lighthouse, at an elevation of 85 ft. above high water, 
and is blown by air compressed by the steam-engine, and sent 
through a pipe underground to an iron receiver, on wh'ch is placed 
an automatic apparatus which causes the horn to traverse to and 
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| fro, and send its sound to every part of the adjacent sea, and 


regulates the number and duration of the blasts, It is arranged 


| that the number of blasts be two per minute, the duration of each 
| blast being five seconds, with an interval of twenty-five seconds, 


corresponding with the flashes and intervals of the light. The 
buildings comprise dwellings for five light-keepers (one principal, 
who is a duly qualified mechanical engineer, and four assistants), 
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engine-house, boiler-house, coke-store, workshop, and store-room ; 
these are especially arranged for securing the utmost efficiency in 
the service of the establishment. 

The works were designed by Mr. Douglas, and were executed 
by the following firms—viz., Electrical apparatus and fog-horn, 
Professor Holmes and Messrs. Buckett Brothers, London; optical 
apparatus, Messrs. Chance Brothers and Co., near Birmingham ; 
steam engines and boilers, Sir Joseph Whitworth and Co., and the 
Fairbairn Engineering Company, Manchester; and buildings, Mr. 
Robert Allison, builder, Whitburn, The whole of the scientitic 
portion of the work was carried out under the advice and personal 
inspection of Professor Tyndall, who took a great interest in the 
undertaking. 


FEMALE CONGREGATIONAL COLLEGE, 
GRAVESEND. 

Somer time ago the Rev. W. Guest, of Gravesend, suggested 
that a college for the education of daughters of Congregational 
ministers should be established in that town, and the idea was 
warmly entertained by the body, Subscriptions were obtained, 
Mr. S. Morley, M.P., giving a liberal donation; and, a site having 
been secured and plans drawn up, the foundation-stone was laid 
by Mr. Morley on the 5thult. The college, which is situated near 
Milton and adjoining Windmill-hill, is intended for the residence 
of 150 young ladies, though a smaller number will be provided 
for in the first instance; and efforts are being made to obtain 
funds tor completing the designs. Mr. Morley has promised £500, 
in addition to his previous contribution of a like amount, on con- 
dition that the whole plan is carried out, The architect is Mr. E. 
C. Robins. 
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SOCIAL PLAGUE-SPOTS. 

Tue expression “social plague-spots’’ is most commonly 
used, perhaps, to indicate exclusively moral blotches or sores 
upon the face of civilisation. But it may also be employed 
to recall to the mind certain ugly holes and corners of social 
life in town and country—mostly in town; in which holes 
and corners the mischiefs which obtrude themselves upon 
one’s notice are of a very mixed character, and, so far as the 
eye can judge, largely capable of being remedied. 

Almost every Londoner—we will not go outside the metro- 
polis—must know, within a circuit of a mile or so from his 
own door, of some court, alley, corner, or cluster of houses 
which it sickens him to pass by or through. To begin with, 
the habitations themselves are abstractly little better than 
pigstyes, and, considering that the indwellers are human, a 
great deal worse. We have in our eye at the moment of 
writing a nook of this kind, in which, to say nothing of other 
and worse evils, there is not one inch of room for drying 
clothes, and the wretched tenantry are forced to hang them 
out in the open thoroughfare. The owner or rent-taker of 
these houses is, with shame be it spoken, a woman, who is 
mercilessly exact in having her rent to the day, and who 
will not do a thing to make these wretched huts more habit- 
able. All the hours between early morning and sleeping 
time this court is alive with men, women, and children in 
different stages of filth, drunkenness, or idleness, as the case 
may be. Nobody ever appears to wash. Scolding, cursing 
and swearing, and shaking the children, make up half the 
visible life of the place. The people appear to live on her- 
rings, four for three halfpence, butchers’ offal, and “ greens” 
from the ’coster’s barrow, in which, however, the greenness 
is confined to the name. Within a circuit of a hundred and 
fifty yards there are three beershops and one gin palace, and 
that one, which is absolutely at the corner of this little 


heaven below, does a roaring trade. No human being with 
a nose would—unless impelled by a sense of duty—go 
through this abominable lane except under extreme pres- 
sure of time—for it happens to be a short cut. In its essen- 
tial characteristics it has, to our knowledge, remained just 
as it is for fifteen years, 

Now, within a mile or so of this place there are great 
numbers of people of large means; some of them men of 
business, but some also of independent resources. We 
believe that Heaven helps them that help themselves, and 
would sternly denounce all ways of assisting the poor that 
tend to keep them so, just as we would denounce that kind 
of “serious” teaching which almost tells them in plain 
words that, whatever they do, they must understand that 
poverty is their proper condition. Of charity to these squalid 
wretches there is no lack, and of preaching there is no lack ; 
and we must respect kind motives. But we take leave to 
doubt the wisdom of the charity that leaves things as they 
were, and that year after year, when things are as bad as 
this. Another thought strikes an onlooker. If one, or two, 
or three of the wealthy people who live not far off were to 
set their shoulders to the wheel in a different spirit, perhaps 
some good might come of it. The better-taught may 
properly give the initiative to the worse-taught, and may 
usefully apply their wealth to assist them, so long as there 
is no “ pauperising”’ carried on, And now let us make a 
fancy sketch. Suppose a wealthy man, with time to spare 
from his pleasures, were to go through this beastly alley 
some day, and, shocked by its sights, sounds, and smells, 
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to say to himself, “TIT will draw a chalk line round these 
abominations, and see what I can do to make them 
it would surely not be an unworthy resolve. But 
what should be done? Here we must be more fanciful still; 
and yet it isa matter of fact that close by this place there 
is land to sell cheap, on which might be erected more 
houses than there are in the court in question; houses 
| which, let at much less rent, would yield a good return. To | j 
buy up and destroy the bad houses, and build good ones, 
would cost no more than many a wealthy man has spent on 
a trivial fancy. And, with the assistance of practical men— 
lawyer, doctor, police, parish officers, surveyor, or what not— 
to introduce by degrees better methods of living among the 
poor tenants of the doomed dens, even while they were still 
standing, would not be impossible, perhaps. And once get 
poor people into better houses, and all experience proves 
that you have before you an incalculable horizon of improve- 
ment for them, ie 
We have made a very rough and brief fancy sketch, but | § 
the thought present to our mind is something like this. 
For every spot of the kind we have described there must 
be in England one or two wealthy men with leisure ; or, at 
least, men who could organise a Joint-Stock Dwellings 
sociation, with limited liability. And there must, besides, be 
men and women capable in various ways of helping and 
teaching—without “ pauperising’’—the already poor. But, | 9 
if these things be so, it is plain that if, say, a thousand men 
and women in London were to employ themselves as Mr. 
Ruskin and Miss Octavia Hill have been doing—why, London 
would not know itself in a few years. The least sanguine— 
among whom we reckon ourselves—cannot but feel that, 
allowing for many drawbacks, much good must result from | 4 
a chain of such efforts as those of that gentleman and lady, | ® 
And how many persons are there in the metropolis who 
could, if they chose, follow in their footsteps! 


cease,” 
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No CHANGE.—The Paris papers mention a new trick devised by some 
schemers, who have turned te account the scarcity of small money now so 
severely felt in that capital. A number of men have been severally in the 
habit of visiting in turn various cafés, and, after partaking of refresh nents 
to the amount of 40 centimes, presented in payment a 100f. bank-note— 
the same note passing from hand to hand for the purpose. The café pro- 
Prietors, being unwilling to cash the note for so: mall a payment, bave P 
allowed their customers to depart scot-free. In order to meet this trick, 
the waiters at the cafés now inform visitors that if they bave nothing but 
bank notes their orders cannot be complied with. 


THE LADY MEDICAL STUDENTS AT EDINBURGH.—The Senatus of 
Edinburgh University met on Monday and considered a letter presented by 
the execntive committee for securing a complete medical education to 
women, offering to guarantee the payment of any sum that may be fixed 
by the Senatus for the remuneration of special lecturers for the ladies, | le 
should they be appointed ; also offering to provide rooms and such accom- 
modation as may be required for the lectures, if the University cannot do 
80. The Senatus however, by a majority, declined these suggestions. It is 
understood that, notwithstanding the great anxiety of mind to which the 
ladies have lately been subjected, they have all passed their professional H 
examinations successfully. 


THE RFFORM LEAGUE AND THE HousE OF LORDS.—On Tuesday night | 4g; 
the inaugural address to the members of the Reform League was delivered 
by Sir Thomas Bazley, M.P, In the course of a long address, he said that U 
there must be an Upper House, but he thought it might be a representative 
body. It would not be difficult, he believed, to construct a House of Lords bt 
that would work harmoniously with the Houre of Commons. He proposed 
that the peers themselves should select one hundred of their own body to 
represent their own claims, He should give to the Crown power to select 
one hundred peers. The exercise of that selection, of course, would be 
with the Ministers of the Sovereign for the time being. He should give the 
members of the House of Commons, as representing the people of the 
empire, the power of selecting another hundred. We should then have 300 
peers representing Sovereign, Lords, and people, according to the constitu- 
tional principle which the people recognised. Sir Charles Dilke, M.P., also 
spoke, He said that it struck him that many of the advantages which we 
in this country derived from a second Chamber might be derived from a 
body like the French Council of State—a revising body, dealing with legis- 
lation, but possessing no power whatever in the nature of a veto. 


THE DEMANDS OF THE IRISH ROMAN CATHOLIC BISHOPS.—The ex- 
pected pastoral, signed by twenty-five Roman Catholic Bishops, was issued 
in Dublin on Sunday. The Bishops say :—‘* We demand for all schools 
which are exclusively Catholic the removal of all restrictions on the use of 
Catholic books and religious emblems, and that the right be recognised of 
the lawful pastors of the children to regulate the whole business of reli- 
gious instruction, and to remove objectionable books if necessary, That in 
mixed schools @ stringent conscience-clause should be enforced, that the 
existing model echools should be abolished, and that Catholic training- 
schools, male and female, should be abolished. As to intermediate educa- 
tion, we demand that the large endowments now monopolised by schools in 
which we have no confidence, and many of which are direc ly hostile to the 
Catholic religion, should be taken up by a commision in which the 
Catholics would have full confidence; that the national fund thus held | ul 
should be devoted to the encouragement of intermedia’e education by means 
of exhibitions, open to the competition of all youths under a certain age. 
With regard to the higher education, the Bishops claim for the Catholic 
people of Ireland a Catholic University ; but should it please her Majesty's 
Government to establish a national University, the Catholic people are en- 
titled to demand that in each University there chould be one or more col- 
leges conducted on purely Catholic principles, and that the Catholicelement 
be adequately represented in the senate. And this can, we believe, be 
attained by modifying the constitution of the University of Dublin so as to 
admit the establishment of a second college within it in every respect equal 
to Trinity College, and conducted upon purely Catholic principles,” 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INsTITUTION.—On Thursday a mecting | 
ef this institution was held at its house, John-street, Adelphi—Thomas | 
Chapman, Esq., F.R.8., V.P., in the chair. Richard Lewis, Esq., the secre- | 
tary, having read the minutes of the previous meeting, £990 were voted to 
the crews of various life-boats for different services rendered during recent 
storms, and for exercising the boats during the Jast quarter. Amongst the 
services rendered may be mentioned that by the Ramsey life-boat, Two | m 
Sisters. It appears that last Sunday, during a strong south-ensterly gale, 
and in avery heavy sea, she was the means of rescuing the crew of three 
men from the schooner Pausilippo, Robert Kissack, master, which, while 
on a voyage from Whitehaven with coals, had been canght in the gale, and, 
after losing her mainboom and having her mainsail split, had gone ashore 
ina leaky state to leeward of the North Pier at Ramsey, and had soon 
become waterlogged, the sea breaking heavily over her. It was not with- 
out some difficuity, on account of the etrength of the wind and sea, that the 
life-boat was enabled to regain the harbour with the shipwrecked men, 
The Caistor life-boat had also succeeded, on Tuesday, in taking safely into 
Gorleston harbour the brigantine Norval, of Sunderland, which was found 
in a sinking state in Yarmouth Roads. 
occasion of ,the exercise of the Salcombe lif 
wind and heavy sea, the Kingsbridge packe mer came outof that harbour 
bound for Plymouth, and, shortly after she had paseed the Salcombe Mew- 
stone, her machinery gave way,whenshe became disabled, and rapidly drifted 
to leeward in the direction of the rocks, The life-boat at once went to her 
assistance, and eventually the steamer got into the harbour, and on enter- 
ing the smooth water she was enabled to use her engines and go to Kings- 
bridge for repairs. A reward of £5 was also granted to six men, who put 
off in shore- boats and were enabled to save four out of six c astguard men, 
whose boat had been capsized off the Rosslare (Wexford) coastguard station 
dtring an easterly gale, on Sept. 29 last, Payments amounting to £1842 
were also ordered to be made on various life-boat establishments. A con- 
tribution of £14 10s, had just been forwarded to the institution by Captein 
Giles, the master attendant at Kurrachee, India, being the proceeds of an it 
entertainment given, in the Frere-hall of that place, by some ladies and 
officers of the garrison in the town on behalf of the life-boat fund. The 
late Mrs. Walmesley, of Connaught-rquare, had left the society a legecy of 
£300, free of duty, New life-boats had been sent by the institution during 
the past month to Welmer, Kent, and Pembrey, South Wales; and it was 
also decided to form life-boat establishments at Clogher Head and Giles’s 
Quay, in the county of Louth. Reporte were read from Captain J. R.Ward, 
R.N., the inspector, and Captain D. Robertson, R.N., the assistant inspector, 
of life-boats to the institution, on their recent visits to the coast, 
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IMPORTANT WITNESSES IN THE TICHBORNE CASE are said to I 
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THE KING OF THE BELGIANS has conferred the honour of } 


the Order of Leopold on Sir Julius Benedict, 
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MR, CHILDERS is now at Berlin, with his health thoronghly re-ea' ah) 
nd he will be in England very shortiy, . 


MR. FRANCIS FOWKE, fecretary to the General Hospital 
as been selected from a large number of candidates to fill the 


tecretary to the British Medical Association, 
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expressing satisfaction at the tone of Mr, Gladstone's speech « 
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by the percolation of water vhrough the railway arches and bridges. 
company, it was stated at the meeting at which this resolution was a 
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FLORENCE COWPER, the woman who is accused of having impored 1 
many by the assumption of an aristocratic name, was, on Tuesday, c 


itted for trial from the Marlborough-street Police Court, on a charg 


stealing a watch. 
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2,981,289. On Saturday last the balance in the Bank 
England was £861,081; and in that of the Bank of Ireland, £262 


A GROUP OF FRENCH LEGITIMISTS have subscribed for a & a } 


THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS has had a proposal laid t 
for widening the Strand by removing the Church of St. Clement 1) 


The subject was referred to the works committee. 
MR. ALDERMAN Lusk, M.P., on Monday, presided over a conferen 


Plans have ! 


representatives from the London vestries to consider the manner of ral-! 
local and imperial taxation. It appeared to be admitted that the int - 
of combination was required in order that the existing inequalities mig 

be remedied, and a resolution was adopted recommending the vestri:s 
co-operate wih the Metropolitan Poor Rate League. 
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which has been in preparation for a considerable time, has just started f : 
the Holy Land, It is under the charge of Captain R. W. Stewart, R.E. 


THE ITALIAN GOVERNMENT, it is said, is going to impose a tax uj 
Maerees, news which has caused a great sensation at the Vatican. 
THE OIVIC PROCESSION of Nov. 9 will use the Thames Embsnkmet 


both in going to and returning from Westminster, 
Fleet-street and the Strand will, therefore, not be inte rrupted, 
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THE LOUNGER, 
1 arways shrink from the subject of religion, and avoid it as 
hasican. My special duty is to write about politics, poli- 
saree and social matters; but religion enters so larg: ly into 
si “Litic < and social questions, that at times it is impossible to steer 
far of it. Here, for example, is that London School Board, 
elected to esta s forthwit 
o work because the religious difficulty stands inthe way ; and 
we been talking about the difficulty six days. Six days! 
ne board was elected it is probable that twenty days have 
if not wasted, in talkupon this matter. If, then, 
e wishes to notice these lengthened debates, one cannot keep 
ae ar of religion. I shall presume, therefore, to give some thoughts 
which have come into my mind whilst it has meditated upon this 
subi is necessary always,”’ said Leibnitz, a great German philoso- 
herof the seventeenth century, ‘todistinguish between the religion 
VeChrist and the Christian religion.’”’ Leibnitz died 155 years « 
see d still the necessity exists, and has, I think, become a more 
ss nt necessity than ever. “Leibnitz could only utter this idea of 
his in words. He could not get it realised in deeds in his time— 
vould not, indeed, do anything in the way of attempting so to 
i it. But, having got a clear stage—having got full liberty 
lise this idea in acts—it seems to me that the duty so to 
it is now imperative. Indeed, I have come to think that 
the great question of the day is, how to conform the so-called 
Christian religion to the religion of Christ; or, in simple language, 
having wandered through long ages from the teaching of the 
Divine Master into interminable theological jungles and quagmires, 
how to get out of them, and return to the simple, beautiful, intel- 
ligible religion which the Master, by spoken words and a life 
yodying that religion, taught mankind, This, to my thinking, 
js, or ought to be, the great question, the new Evangel, of 
the day. This, reader, is my belief; not merely formed 
suddenly, but a belief which came to me many years ago, and 
has been growing in strength ever since. When I first began to 
form this opinion, if I had uttered it I should probably have 
had to endure social ostracism, But there is no danger of that 
now. It is no novelty. The idea permeates all our first-class 
p vlosophie literature ; it irradiates our poetry; and it is even 
plainly discernible in our best novels, But my readers may ask, 
what has all this to do with the religious difficulty and the debates 
of the London School Board? Why, this. ; 
the so-called Christian religion. conformed to Christ’s religion, we 
should have no—or but a trifling—religious difficulty; for these 
men are fighting for or against theological teaching in public 
schools—not against the teaching of Christ. 
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The Times of Monday says:—‘‘The people of this country 
spend in drink, we are told, £100,000,000 a year. Since Mr. 
Bruce's bill was withdrawn it has been asserted that it would 
have cut down that expenditure to £50,000,000."’ One hundred 
million pounds spent in drink in the year! I have no doubt that 
the readers of the 7imes were startled by the fact. I confess, 
though, that I was not one of the startled; for I immediately 
began in my mind to calculate what this was per head, q 
the population at 30,000,000. It is, I have discovered since, 
31,465,480; but 30,000,000 is near enough; and I found that the 
cost per head per annum is £3 6s. 8d.; per week, about 1s. 3}d. ; 
per day, about 2d. Then I reckoned up what it cost my family. 
all very moderate drinkers, I can assure you, Mr, Editor—and I 
discovered that, moderate as we are, we go far beyond that ex- 
pense. In the kitchen quite twopenco a day is spent; and alto- 
gether, without going into particulars, I showld say that the 
drink for a family of five people, all grown up, touches 
£26 a year, or ten shillings per week; and to keep it within this 
limit you must have no expensive drinks. Supposing, now, you 
drink every day @ bottle ot claret costing ls. Not exciting tipple 
this, nor is the quantity immoderate ; but the cost per week would 
be 7:., and the cost per year £18 48, Well, pondering these 
calculations, and remembering that very many thousands of 
people in this rich country, quite moderate drinkers, daily drink 
very expensive wines, and on the other side not forgetting that 
the tectotallers drink no spirituous liquors, and that a very large 
number of young children are also total abstainers, I could not 
come to any other conclusions than these:—First, that the 
alarming-looking aggregate sum of £100,000,000, when examined, 
as I examined it, is not, after all, so very alarming; secondly, that 
far away the greatest part of this sum is spent by quite moderate 
drinkers; and, lastly, if an Act should be passed which will really 
reduc} the sum by one half, we moderate, sober drinkers 
shoul! have to deprive ourselves of a considerable part of our 
:uoderate allowance. But no such Act can be passed, All 
that Mr. Bruce can hope to do—and this, indeed, is all 
he wishes to do—is not to deprive the people of their 
drink, but only of their drink in excess; and if he should succeed, 
the money ‘saved to the country, to be spent on other things,’’ 
as the total abstainers put it, will be only the money which is 
expendei by people after they have had enough. I have sup- 
posed that this is all Mr. Bruce has a wish to do. 
further, and say that he has no right, nor has the Parliament a 
right, to a'tempt more. And what would this money amount to? 
Fifty millions ?—no; nor ten, nor five. ‘The truth is, the whole 
question is beset with exaggeration. {£ doubt whether drunken- 
ness isreally on the increase. In my young days, say fifty years 
ago, the higher class drank heavily, and so did the shopkeepers 
too—drank much more than they do now. Indoed, the 
majority of them were tipplers, if not drunkards, But this is all 
changed. The increase of drunkenness, then, if there be any, 
must be looked for in the artisan and lowest classes. Well, I have 
no statistics; there are no trustworthy statistics; but of this I 
am sure—viz., that I do not see more drunkenness now than I 
used to see fifty years ago. I suspect it is in this as it is in other 
cases. Drunkenness has not much, if at all, increased ; but there 
is more noise made about it. 


It is very well known that you cannot kill a fallacy, Fallacies 
seem to be indestructible—immortal. I suspect there are fallacies 
now roaming about the world which were confuted and thought 
to be killed outright before the Flood. Solomon, 3000 years ago, 
penned several thousand proverbs, most of which, if not all, were 
aimed at the fallacies of his day; but it is doubtful whether he 
ifevtually destroyed one, such is their vitality. Here is one of 
ius proverbs, aimed at a fallacy which he certainly did not kill — 
“Tt is not good,”’ he says, ‘‘ that the soul be without knowledge. 
No doubt, in his day, there were people who thought that it was 
not good to give knowledge to the people, and this is the Royal 
philosopher's answer. Then, coming to quite modern times, had 
we not, some forty years ago, to combat this fallacy’ How often 
used we to hear from Tory squires, parsons, and other dull 
people, that it was wrong to educate the poor, as education would 
unit them for the duties of their station! We argued against 
these stupid people; we quoted the Bible against their fal- 
lacy, and, for a time, we in a measure silenced them; but 
we did not kill the fallacy, for every now and then it perks up 
its head again, and smirks and mows as impudently and as 
unshamed as if it had never been confuted. ‘Take this, for ex- 
ample, from a speech delivered lately at Liverpool by Dr. Goss, u 
toman Catholic Bishop. ‘Ignorance,’’ he says, ‘is not neces- 
y an evil to anyone.’’ Solomon says itis. This Bishop says 
it isnot. And then we have this old, thousand-times confuted 
stupidity. He says:—‘Is it not a fact that when servant-girls 
can reas they spend their time in sending love-lette rs to all the 
world, and that when they should be making the beds up stairs 
they were reading the last new novel they could lay the ir hands 
on’ Their mistresses supposed, poor innocent souls, that the 
& rls were hard at work, when, in reality, they were seat din the 
evsiest chair they could find, losing themselves in tears over the 
romantic stories of the loves of people that never existed."" But 
then the Bishop belongs to a Church which confessedly believes 
that “ignorance is the mother of devotion.’’ 


blish schools forthwith in the metropolis, cannot | 


If we could but get | 


I took | 


I will go | 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


| 2 THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER, 

The London theatres are all well at work, and are not likely to 
be disturlx d until Christmas. Next week the St. James's will be | 
taken up with French plays, M. Raphael Felix having di termined | 
to commence a season at this busy time with the Laiontaines and 
® very fair working company. The Opera Comique, which looked 
asif it must hold out until the Comedie Francaise returns next | 

| year, is to begin a new campaign with—of all thilgs in the world— 

| & German opéra-bouffe company. Fancy the ‘stolid Germar 

| with their notions of high art and asceticism, taking to opéra- 
bouffe in their old age! I imagined that Hamlet was considered 
quite a frivolous amusement ir 
their comedieg a 


re the very driest of reading. 


| readers will be glad to have 


a Germany; and I am sure that | 


. CHICAGO AFTER THE FIRE. 

: We have already published some des: ription of Chicago before 
fire; and the lady’s account which appears on another page 

tells what the city was like during the conflagration; so, perhaps, 

some notion of how things are in 


Chicago since :— 


“With tears for the dead and dying, with sorrow and tender 
care for the maimed and sick, with faith in God and stout hearts 
in our breasts, we now begin to clear away the ruins.’’ In these 
words the Chicago Tribune concludes its first leading article in the 
first complete number it issued after the fire, This number of the 


What they can be 


when acted The only theatre in all London 


shudder to think, 


which ate adily holds out is the Charing Cros though, by-the-by. 

I must couple with it the Holborn—which came to signal grief the 

other day, ; ; 
‘The pretty rendering of Ariel by Miss Honrictta Tlodson, the 


bold and vigorous reading of C 


aliban by Mr. George Rignold, andthe 
| careful elocution of Mr. R 7 @ points moe 


c yder as Prospero, are the points most 
worthy of notice in the revival of “The Tempest” recently pre- 
| sented at the QurEN’s. 1 applaud the endeavour of the manage. 

ment to induce an interest in a Shakspearean revival ; but, as a 
rule, the acting is anything but first rate; and the sconic glories are 
but so-so. The revivals at Sadler's Wells and at the Princess's 
were far more satisfactory, and, somehow or other, an arrange- 
ment appears to have been made for making even the spectacle 
| tedious. I do not suppose that worse acting in certain characters 

has ever been seen, Miranda and Ferdinand are the most common- 
place dummies; and the King Alonzo, who has evidently antici- 
pated the death of his son, and appears directly after the shipwreck 
in black glovesand legsin mourning, gives the best possible example 


| 


Tribune is itself a marvel of the renewed enterprise of the city. 
| Its oflicos were swept away and its plant destroyed; yet in less 
than a week the paper appears again in its old form, and with 
| every appearance of its old energy and prosperity. The first 
oe is, Of course, full of the tire; but there is not a word of 

ainenta 


sit 


It gives, in the words we have quoted, the keynote 
on lon; and its leading articles discuss the distribution 
| Of relief, the national sympathy, the causes of the « ontlagration, 

and the ac tion of the Board of Trade. There is also a leader on 
the sufferers in the north-west, and just a glance at the Repub- 
lican victoric sin Pennsylvania, Iowa, and Ohio. Tho whole tone 
of the paper is courageous and hopeful. The week of the fire was 
one of dreadful confusion and depression; but by the first Monday 
after it ** the systematic work commenced by the Relief Society, 
the rebuilding movements on the burnt district, the orderly conduct 
of the more needy sufferers, the presence of the military, the dis- 
covery that the cylinders of the great pumping-engines are un- 
harmed and will surely be at work in a short time, and, finally, 
the resolution of the banks to resume payments in full, have com- 
bined to put a much more cheerful aspect on affairs.’’ The people 


of th 


how fatal is the style of the untutored tragedian, I am puzzled to 
know why the mournful king, just shipwrecked on a desert island, 
should appearso promptly in mourning. Lhave heard ofa gentleman 
who ascended Mont Blanc with his wife and descended with a hat- 
band ; but, saving this instance, I have never k nown acase of such 
rapid grief. As for the King’s courtiers, they were even a greater 
nuisance than the King. Trinculo is an extraordinary specimen, 
He reminds me of the late Mr, Roxby, who, I suppose, was the 
worst Roderigo ever seen. ‘The proud distinction of being the 
worst Trine lo belongs to Mr. Crabb, There was but one most 
expressive criticism passed on this gentleman in the course of the 
evening. ‘* Where did they pick him up?” If “The Tempest’”’ 
runs during the next month the management may think itself 
lucky. The said management will doubtless put out a pla- 
card stating that Shakspeare has failed for want of proper 
support; but, if the truth were told, it would be owned that 
“The 'Tempest’’ was unattractive owing to the tenth-rate cha- 
racter of the acting and the want of originality in the scenery, 
ihe said scenery is pretty enough, but not striking. No par- 
ticular picture lingers on my memory, and, asa rule, I am very 
susceptible to beautiful sights and sounds. 

The general stage decoration, containing, among other things, 
the model of a Pgh the promising acting of a young and ve ry 
welcome actor, Mr. Markby; the marvellous make-up of Mr. John 
Clayton as Baby Boodle, a dense but good-natured officer; and 
| the general cleverness and point which never forsake Mr. Gilbert's 
| dialogue, are the chief characteristics of the new comedy, ** On 
| Guard,’’ produced at the Covrr last week, Mr. Gilbert, I will 

own, has written better plays; but I must say the critics have 
rather judged the general effect of the comedy as played than the 
intrinsic merit it possesses, The author is of course responsible 
for allowing Miss Brennan to play the hero, and I am disposed to 
think that, under other circumstances, avery different verdict would 
have been recorded, Mr. Gilbert never in his life gave us anything 
that was dull, and this is no exception to the rule. Faults the 
comedy undoubtedly possesses; but at this moment there are many 
plays—yes, comedies—which could not hold a candle to “On 
Guard” received with enthusiasm. Mr, Markby is really a very 
promising actor. I look forward to his next chance with the 
greatest interest. He is young and has everything before him, 
and Iam happy to record the first appearance of a young actor 
who will not break his heart because he is not dressed up, night 
after night, like a tailor’s dummy. Mr. Markby is evidently too 
much of an artist, and is clearly too much accustomed to the 
| clothes of a gentleman, tosigh for them when he is before the foot- 
lights. Whatever mark he makes will be made without the 
assistance of stick-up collars or a coat which has received the 
collected inspiration of a whole firm of tailors. Mr. Markby 
has to learn tact and to avoid awkwardness; but you can sce 
at a glance that he has received the education and has the tastes 
of a gentleman, 

In accordance with the request of a great many of the patrons 
of the Roya GALLERY oF ILLUSTRATION, the entertainment 
| by Mr. William Brough, entitled ‘* A Peculiar Family,’’ which on 

its production met with unusual success, will be again performed, 
| on Monday, Noy. 6, but only for a short time, as an entirely 
| original work by & popular author isin active preparation, ‘A 
Peculiar Family"’ will be seen to greater advantages than 
formerly, as the company now includes Miss Fanny Holland, Mr. 
Arthur Cecil, and Mr. Corney Grain, all of whom will be included 
in the cast. 


| 


| 


TUB STBAMER RANGOON, on leaving Point de Galle for Australia, on 
Wednesday evening, strack on a rock in clearing the harbour. She sanksix 
| hours afterwards, The passengers and crew were saved, and the mails partly. 


TUE FINE PARQUET FLOORS of the Manchester New Reform Club-houce, 
mentioned by us last week, were manufactured by the Ilfeld Parquet 
Company, Bonn, Germany. 


| A MAN NAMED KILRAGAN was, on Monday, charged at Manchester 
with having been concerned in a Sligo murder committed thirty years 
c The information which led to Kilragan’s arrest was given by one 
Michael Parry, who was twelve years of age at the time when, at Dromore 
Fair, he saw the prisoner join in an attack upon a poor fellow named 

| Giblin, who did not survive. The prisoner was remanded, 


Tnk MAGIC LANTERN has been sucocescfully applied 
Galignani says, to the study of diseases of the skin by 
Squire. A transparent photograph of the patient is t D, 
in a magic lantern; a strong hydro-oxygen light casts th 
on a white sheet, and in this way the smallest details are broug 
astonishing minuteness. 


in London, 
Dr. Balmanno 
nd then placed 
re enlarged 
it out with 
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A MARRIED WOMAN, named Jane Hiswell, aged fifty-four, the wife ofa 
labourer in the employ of Mr. P. Mathews, of Aldworth, Berkshire, was 
assisting her husband, a few days ago, at Turville farm in threshing barley. 

| She was employed shaking the barley up on the top of the machine, and at 
the dinner hour was in the act of stepping on the ladder for the purpose of 
descending when, seized probably with giddiness, she fell back into the 
mouth of the machine. She shrieked ont, “ Lord have mercy upon me!” 
Her foot and boot passed through the machine, and she died in a few 
minutes after she had been extricated. 


A SHOCKING CASE OF PARRICIDE occurred on Sunday at Crouy, in 
Jersey, under the following cireumstances:— A man, named Hilaire 
Vonneau, was partaking of the mid-day meal with his wife and his step- 
children, a girl and a boy, the latter aged fifteen years, when an angry 
altercation took place between the stepfather and the lad, in which the 
latter received a box ontheear. Getting violently excited, the lad rushed 
at his stepfather with the knife he was using at his dinner, and plunged it 
deep into his abdomen. Vonneau fell to the floor mortally wounded, death 
resulting in a few minutes, The lad has been arrested. 


A VALUABLE COLLECTION.—The late Dr. Robert Chambers bequeathed 
to the Advocate’s Library in Edinburgh a manuscript in ten volumgs, enti- 
tled ‘The Lyon in Mourning.” This curious and valuable collection of 
manuscripts is altogether unique. The collection originated in the pains- 
taking enthusiasm of the Right Rev. Robert Forbes, a Bishop in the S 20t- 
tish Episcopal Church, who was settled as a minister of that communion in 


Leith at the time of the Rebellion of 1745, Felling under suspicion aa 
Jacobite, dangerous to the Hanoverian dynast was for a time conf 

to Edinbr Jastie, and liberated on the res n of tranquillity in 1746, 
Ho the enced to write the history of tt llion, Fixed inside the 


boards of several volumes are certain much-prized relics, such as ® piece of 
the Prince's garter, a piece of the gown which he wore when obliged to dis- 
guise himself in a female, dress, a piece of the apron string which he had 
worn, received from the hands of Flora Macdonald, and a piece of the 
waistcoat which was given to him by Macdonald of Kingsburgh. 


have surprised themselves. Let them g0 on as they have 
begun, not calling on Congress or the gods for donations or stay 
laws, and they will come out of the fire right side up, and pre- 
sently we shall have our own Chicago again, nobler and more 
beautiful than before.” But the self-help of the Chicago people 
is not more striking than the willingness of other cities, even rival 
cities, to send help and succour, The Tribune grows eloquent 
over ‘the national sympathy.’ The fire ended all rivalries, 
“Before the fire had ceased its ravages trains laden with supplies 
of food and clothing had actually reached the city. St. Louisand 
Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Detroit, Pittsburgh, and Louisville were 
active even while the fire was burning in providing for the relief 
of devastated Chicago.” ‘The Samaritans have outlived the 
Levites, and there has been no such thing as passing by on the 
other side.” Some American cities have made contributions 
equivalent to a dollar a head for all their inhabitants, Words 
fail to express the grateful feelings of our people,’’ writes the 
Tribune, ‘*Men who braved the perils of the dreadful Monday, 
who witnessed the destruction of all their worldly goods, and who 
with their families struggled for life upon the prairies during the 
awful destruction, arid bravely endured it all, could not restrain 
the swelling heart or grateful tears when they read what the noble 
people of the country had done for Chicago,” Still Chicago does 
not want it all, It remembers the sufferers in the devastated 
north-west; and the 7risune approves the action of the Mayor of 
Milwaukee in asking that contributions should be directed 
towards the burned districts in Wisconsin and Minnesota. Their 
losses, says the Tribune, have been quite as great as those of 
Chicago; ‘‘at, the same time the remoteness of the afflicted quarters 
at the north from news centres will prevent their affliction from 
becoming so well understood by the world at large as those of 
Chieago,”’ 

The 7ribune is not only the leading journal of the north-west 
in a political sense, but is also a chief medium for advertisements. 
The tire does not seem to have destroyed the advertising custom ; 
it seems rather to have increased it. The 7Z'ribune issues an 
apology to advertisers for holding over their advertisements, 
pleading that the demand for intelligence is insatiable, and that 
all it can do is to divide its space between the public and the 
advertisers, and so do the best for both. The advertisements give 
a curious glimpse at the aflilicted community. In column of 
‘“‘announcements’’ we find requests addressed to missing people to 
call on friends at new homes; doctors giving their new addresses ; 
commercial firms announcing that their buildings are even now 
being rebuilt; and such assurances as that the Baines House, Xc., 
is one of the best things saved from the fire. Some paper-dealers 
say ‘‘ they have opened their safe, and find the contents in good 
condition.”’ “*The piano taken from North Lasalle-street, half 
a block north of Division, may be heard of at No. 71, West Lake- 
street.’’ Professor Bradish, of the Academy of Design, announces 
that he saved several **things from his own studio, and with t) 
aid of others a good many other things were preserved, includin.: 
pictures and trunks. Two of the trunks are still unclaimed." 
Masons in distress are told that the Apollo Lodge is open to them ; 
and the homeopathic physicians of the city are asked to meet 
‘for the distribution of aid to those of the craft who lost 
by the fire.’” Another announcement gives a bird's-eye view of 
vast possibilities of loss. ** A very valuable picture, the subject 
being the Nativity of the Lord, is believed to be in the 
hands of some person in the city. Anyone having information 
concerning it will please report it to the owner, Dr. Ryder, at 
No. 167, South Sangaman.’’ ‘There are other announcements 
of losses, and some of things found. A grocer advertiser, 
“Found amongst my furniture, a lot of goods, comprising 
chairs, a clock, carpets, bedding, pictures, &c, Anyone proving 
the same can have the goods. _ I was burnt on last Sunday night, 
at the corner of Harrisun and Clinton streets.’’ But the most 
touching column is headed ‘‘ Personal,.’’ If so-and-so will call at 
certain places named they will meet A and B, who long to seeand 
hear of them, ‘*Mary Ann M‘Donald, who lived with Mrs. 
Goodkind, corner of Dearborn and Indiana streets, has not been 
heard of since the fire.’’ ‘* Will Mary Lusk, Catherine Lusk, and 
James Lane and family inform me where I can hear of them? "’ 
Another advertisement appeals toa father, ‘‘ Please call and get 
your boy Georgie.’’ 

The ordinary business advertisements all tell of the calamity. 
The Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne, and Chicago Railway informs the 
public in capi‘als that it is all right; the Michigan Central Rail- 
way assures its customers “ we are in a healthy condition, and all 
trains will depart on their regular time.’’ A painter and glazier 
announces in large letters ‘1 still live,”’ and gives his new ad- 
dress. A draper and tailor proclaims that he ‘‘is still alive and 
well, and, with a choice stock of woollens, is at his parlours.” A 
watch company even professes to have profited by the fire. Its 
watches, ‘* protected in vaults, passed through the great con- 
flagration uninjured, and can be recommended as adjusted to tem- 
perature.’’ Another firm announce that, ‘‘ being warmly pressed,”’ 
they have removed their offices, and reopen at once on the new 
spot as fresh as ever; and a firm of solicitors inform clients whose 
papers have been destroyed that they have in their office “‘a complete 
record of all proceedings which have taken place in court in which 
they have been counsel for ten years past.’’ The bulk of the an- 
nouncements are, of course, rebuildings and reopenings. The in- 
surance companies figure largely in the 7ridune’s pages. The 
general tone of their advertisements is that they are ready to pay 
all losses at once, and to take new business. 


AN INDIAN REMEDY FOR SORE EYES.—A correspondent of the Delhi 
Gazette asks :—‘* Did you ever try the use of common sugar in the cases ot 
sore eyes? I know that Mayhouts always put sugar into elephant’s eyes 
when they are bad at all. A man here had very bad eyes in the hot 
weather. The doctors applied lotions and caustic, but did no good; so I 
made him bathe them with sugar and water, and he was cured in a few 


days. 


A Sap Act 


ago at one of t 


oes carelessness, took place a few days 

y's pits, near Birmingham, John Murrell, 
the engineer, omitting to put on the brake, the cage containing five work- 
men, who were @ ding from the mine, was drawn over the pulley, and 
the unfortunate miners were hurled down the shaft to instant destruction, 
Murrell was brought up on Tuesday before the Dudley magistrates and 
committed for trial. 
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9, Chicago Firemen. 11, Western Quarter of Chicago, from the Townhall. 
10, Cattle Station on the Michigan Railway. 12, Great Dry Goods Stores. 
13, South-West Quarter, from the Townhall, 
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AND DURING THE CONFLAGRATION, 


AT GREENWICH. 

Tur Prime Minister addressed an immense number of his con- 
stitnents—at least 15,000 persons being present—on Blackheath 
last Saturday afternoon, Mr. Angerstcin presided, and though 
there was at first a considerable disposition to interrupt exhibited, 
it was soon quelled by the general good sense of the assemblage. 

Mr. Gladstone, after explaining why he had not before visited 
Greenwich since his election, went on to say :— 

Of your local interests, gentlemen, strictly so called, I will now 
say but one word, because it refers to a point at which, in fact, 
they touch upon a national subject—l mean with respect 
to ‘the noble hospital of Greenwich. * I had the honour of 
stating to a deputation of your number, formed without any 
distinction of political opinion, the views with which her Majesty's 
Government would approach the consideration of the question 
copnected with that truly national building. Since that time the 
matter has had the careful attention of my right hon. friend the 
first Lord of the Admiralty, and Lam sanguine in the belief that 
when his plans are matured you will find that it will be, as 1 hope, 
in our power to apply thut hospital to a purpose which will be 
satisfactory to you and to the country; nor do I despair even of 
this, though it would be premature to express a positive opinion, 
that it may also be a purpose which will revive and renew the 
traditions of that glorious profession with which from the first it 
has been connected, 

I am not about to spend a large portion of your time in discuss- 
ing exclusively the questions connected with the late Session of 
Parliament. ‘They have been largely debated and largely con- 
sidered before many assemblies of Englishmen during the recess ; 
and I rejoice that the public mind has been actively given to con- 
sider the history of that Session, because it has resulted in dis- 

elling entirely the delusion of those who believe that, because it 
cas been a Session distinguished, unhappily, by peculiarities in 
the method of offering Parliamentary opposition, it has therefore 
been an unproductive Session, And of all the charges that were 
brought against the Government, the principal one that remains 
is this, that they laid upon the table of Parliament too great a 
number of measures, Now, gentlemen, I wish upon that charge 
to make one observation—it is not exclusively in the option of 


a Government to determine what measures it shall lay on the table | 


of Parliament. It is true that formally that matter lies within 
their choice; but the influences that act upon them, both from 
the Houses of Parliament and from the ptiblic expectations of the 
country, frequently—ay, constantly—make it a matter of moral 
necessity for them, even while they themselves regret it, to pro- 
duce to Parliament a greater number of measures than they can 
contidently reckon upon carrying into law. Now, there were 
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perhaps, cause some astonishment, because you are : 
you trust to the representations of speakers or of 
certain class, this dismissal of dockyard labonre 
crime; and, secondly, it is a crime that has heen committe d by the 
present Government alone. I will give you, in # concise form, the 
particulars. But, in the first place, let me say that, in my opinion, 
the closing or the restriction of Government establishments, so 
far from being a crime, may be a duty to the nation, and has been 
recognised as such duty by both parties when they have been in 
office. That it isa serious misfortune to many of those whom it 
affects Iam the first to assert; but the true inference to be drawn 
from that is—what ? 
the expense of the nation; not that useless work is to be created 
in order to employ them; but this, that the original creation of 
Government establishments and that every extension of Govern- 
ment establishments ought to be watched with the utmost 
jealousy, and ought never to be allowed except upon clear and 
stringent necessity. Now, with regard to dockyard labourers, 
listen to the figures, for they are worth hearing. The number of 
dockyard labourers employed on Jan. 1, 1868, was 20,318. On 
Dec. 1, 1868, which was the day before 1 received my summons to 


had been reduced to 15,974. The difference, showing the reduc- 
tion since the beginning of the year, was 4359, The number of 
dockyard labourers which we found was 15,974; and the number 
of dockyard labourers on Oct. 1 last, which is the latest return I 
can give you, was 14,511. The result of that statement is that the 
reduction since we came into office has been 1463. The reduction 
before we came into office was 4359, so that three fourths of the 
whole reduction of which you now hear so much was not our 
work, but the work of our predecessors. But I have told you the 
work was a work not undertaken, either by them or by us, upon 
our own arbitrary will, A plan devised by a former Government, 


application of that Government, was the plan which the present 
aud the late Administration carried into effect. In conformity 
with that plan, Deptford Dockyard was closed on March 61, 
1869, but by the decision of the Board of Admiralty belonging 
to the late Government. Woolwich Dockyard was closed by 
the decision of the board belonging to the present Government ; 
but both of them were closed in consequence, as | have said, of a 
plan proposed by a former Government to the House of Commons, 
and accepted by a former Parliament, and it had become a pledge 
of honour to Parliament and the country that that plan should be 
carried into effect. Well, now, it has been said that we have never 
touched officers of a higher class, I will speak for myself, and 
I only speak for myself, because I am, of course, more strictly 
responsible for the accuracy of what I state. Within a few weeks 


four measures—I mean four measures of importance—I think 
four was the number—which we placed on the table of the House 
of Commons that did not become law. And what were they? One 
was the Scotch Education Bill, one was the Licensing Bill, 
one was the Local Government and Taxation Bill, and the fourth 
was the Mines Regulation Bill. I am not about to argue whether 
we ought to have passed these four measures into law, but what 1 
am about to state is this—that such was the state of public expecta- 
tion and demand with regard to every one of these four subjects, 
that it was not in our choice to refuse to place our views before 
Parliament in the form of a bill upon the table. And I believe 
1 am within the mark in saying that, if we had attempted to avoid 
incurring that responsibility, either other members of Parliament 
would themselves have endeavoured to procure, not legislation on 
the subjects, but at least the production of measures of their 
own, for legislation was impossible; and even it would have 
happened that the House of Commons would have declared its 
opinion that it was the duty of her Majesty’s Government to pro- 
duce to Parliament measures for the parpose of dealing with those 
questions, ‘ 

It is often said that the present Government has had 
a very easy task because they have been supported by a very 
large majority, and inferences are drawn to the effect that our 
intellectual capacity must be very narrow indeed, inasmuch as we 
have experienced difficulties in doing what we wished to do while 
we had this immense Liberal majority at our backs. There is a 
delusion in the public mind upon this subject, and perhaps you 
will be surprised when, not dealing with argument, but with fact, 
1 inform you that we are the first Liveral Government which has 
ever subsisted for three years with a large majority. Now, in my 
time there have been three Liberal Governments with large 
majorities. 
which had an enormous majority returned to support it in the 
month of December, 1832. It survived 1833, but in May, 1834, it 
was broken by schism. In June, 1834, Lord Grey was put out, 
andin November, 1834, that Government was finally extinguished. 


One of them was the Government of Lord Grey, | 


after the formation of the Government, one of the most eligible 
pieces of patronage, as patronage is understood, fell vacant by the 
death of a Commissioner of Inland Revenue, with a salary of 
£1200 a year; and it was reported to me that the maintenance of 
that oflice was unnecessary, and I immediately directed it should be 
abolished. The next eligible piece of patronage that offered itself 
to me—azid you will understand the difference between oflices 
of patronage and those offices of hard work which must be filled— 
was a Comumissionership of the Board of Customs. With respect 
to that office, it was reported t» me that it could not be abolished ; 
but there was another office in the same department—the office of 
Receiver, with the same salary of £1200 a year, that might be 
abolished. The course we took was this—we transferred the 
Receiver to the Commissionership, and we abolished the oflice of 
Receiver. I won't trouble ycu with details; but 1 meet with an 
indignant denial, and with a confident, if not contemptuous, chal- 
lenge, the declaration of those who say that we have spared our 
own patronage while we have dismissed clerks and workmen. It 
has been our happy lot in almost every department of the State— 
1 believe there are but two exceptions—to give up that which has 
always been considered the special patronage and the highly- 
prized patronage of a Government—namely, the appointment of 
clerks to the civil offices of the country. We have abandoned that 
power; we have thrown every one of them open to public compe- 
tition. The transition is now nearly complete, and, with regard 
to the future, I can say that 4s to the clerkships in my own office— 
the office of the Treasury—everyone of you has just as much 
power over their disposal as I have. 

So much for inequality in regard to our economy. But it is 
further said ‘* that our economies have been so injudicious that 
they have resulted in an increased charge. Now, that is a simple 
error on the part of those who assert it. I will trouble you with 
no details. The figures are public figures. Why it is that our 
| figures have now become so high I will presently explain; but 
| even at this moment, when we have charged upon the country a 
very large sum for the abolition of purchase in the Army, our 


Well, the next Liberal Government that had a large majority 
was the Government of Lord Palmerston in the year 1857, when 
he appealed to the country, and the country returned a majority 
of about eighty to support him. That was in the month of 
February, 1857, and in the month of February, 1858, the Govern- 
ment of Lord Palmerston was displaced by a vote of the House of 
Commons. In 1866 the Government of Lord Russell met Parlia- 
ment with another large majority—a majority of seventy ; and 
before the end of that Session the Government of Lord Rusgell 
came to be counted with the things that were. And now, gentle- 
men, I think I have made good my assertion, that we are the first 
Liberal Government since the Reform Bill that, having been 
returned to Parliament with a large majority, have survived the 
operations of three Sessions, and we are here, in old English phrase, 
**alive and kicking.’ 

I shall not, gentlemen, make a party specch in the sense of 
wilfully offending opponents. To defend is part of my duty; but 
1 do not mean to adopt the apologetic tone—I do not mean to 
promise that we can or shall in the future be other than we have 
been in the past. When I had the honour of receiving my Par- 
liamentary mission at your hands there were two subjects which 
were prominently placed before you, and which constituted, in 
effect, what is popularly called the programme of the Govern- 
ment. The first and the greatest of these related to Ireland, with 
respect to which you will recollect that the venom of political dis- 
content had shortly before been so active and so powerful that 
even in London you saw alarm pervade the whole community ; 
you saw violence attack one of the public gaols ; and in Manchester 
you saw murder—the fruit of Irish discontent—stalking in the 
streets. I am not going to dwell in detail upon the manier in 
which Parliament has dealt with that great and paramount por- 
tion of the mission of the Government upon the subject of which 
it was that we had defeated our opponents, and for the sake of 
dealing with which it was that we took office. But this I will 
say, that I believe the community of Ireland is well satisfied with 
the measures which obtained the sanction of the Legislature, and 
that in Ireland there has been laid, for no very distant future, the 
foundations of solid political content. It would be premature to 
anticipate too confidently their ultimate results, but I feel 
justified in saying that of all I addressed to you in December, 
1868, there is no part or portion which it is needful for me to 
qualify or retract. In the face of the three countries and in the 
face of civilised mankind, this Legislature has made a great effort 
to do justice, and all that has taken place leads me to the con- 
fident expectation that that effort will be crowned with success. 
But there was another subject—the subject of economy in the 
public expenditure—upon which also I addressed to you words, I 
believe, sufficiently significant. And, as this is a question of ever- 
recurring daily interest, I must avert to the charges that have 
been made against the Government with respect to it. It has 
been said that we have practised economy wit. gross inequality 
and partiality—that we have dismissed clerks, that we have dis- 
missed dockyard labourers, and that when we have had the op- 
portunity we have refused to touch the sinecurist or the official 
functionary of a higher position. Now, with respect to the dis- 
missal of dockyard labourers, it is necessary that I should say a few 
words; and the facts which I mean to communicate to you may, 


| military and naval expense is still £300,000 below the point at 
| which we found it, though Europe has been convulsed and dis- 
| turbed, and though we were obliged to give up altogether the 
| notion of maintaining, under circumstances so exceptional, the 
| simple peace establishments of the country. But it is said that 
our establishments were made more ineflicient. Now, we did 
reduce the estimates that our predecessors handed over to us by 
£2,000,000 in the first year and by £2,000,000 in the second year, 
though we have been compelled by war in Europe to retrace, to a 
great extent, our steps; but, instead of purchasing that reduc- 
tion by inefliciency, we combined it with increased efficiency. 
We modified and restrained the absurd system under which 
we were maintaining in the present time a practices which 
may formerly have been reasonable, but which has now 
become a superstition — the practice by which the ships 
of England were scattered all over the world, whether they 
were wanted or whether they were not, and restrainiug the wan- 
ton and useless expenditure which was incurred in that matter; 
we at the same time did not reduce, but took effectual measures 
to strengthen, the real force of the country at home in powerful 
fleets, available, if need be, at any moment for the defence of your 
shores. And so it was with respect to the Army, We did not 
purchase economy at the expense of efliciency. We obtained 
increased efliciency with economy, and that in two particular 
modes, The one was endeavouring, as we are now endeavouring, 
with every hope of success, to give extension and efliciency to 
that system of army reserves which had been, until our time, a 
dead letter, and which is now but begitining to expand, but to 
which the enlightened opinion of the country looks as the most 
likely means of affording you a first-rate army without an out- 
rageous extent of expenditure. And, further, we have proceeded 
to withdraw from colonies which do not want our troops, and in 
which they are useless; we withdrew in various cases, particu- 
larly in New Zealand and Canada, troops from the colonies which 
became available for the defence of England; and even while we 
were presenting reduced Estimates we were able to show that 
within the limits of the three kingdoms we had an increase of 
force available to maintain the honour of the country. : 

I pass on now from the subject of the promises I made to you 
in 1568, because I am not aware that there was any other ques- 
tion of very great consequence upon which, at that time, it was 
my duty materially to dilate; but we have gone on from these to 
other subjects, and what have they been? ‘They have been three— 
three, I mean, which I place in the first order of magnitude. One 
of them purchase in the Army, one of them the education of the 
people, and one of them the protection of the voter by the ballot. 
In attacking purchase in tle Army we were perfectly well aware 
that we were assailing class interest in its most favourite strong- 
hold, and I rejoice to think that in a single Session we have been 
able to achieve the accomplishment of a work so formidable. It 
is achieved at a great cost, because when the people of England 
set about prastical reforms they never accomplish them in a nig- 
gardly spirit ; but their practice is to make generous compensation 
to those who may have suffered, or may imagine themselves to 
suffer by them, and in every doubtful case to adopt the liberal 
course of action. But what is the real case in the British Army ? 
Because you have been practised upon by writers who seem to find 
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akind of Inxuryin panic and alarm, and endeavour to prop- 
gate those feelings through the country; although for my p rt 
1 regard them—I do not mean the people, bat the rumours— 
with little less of good-will or sympathy than I shoula 
regard the propagation of the smallpox or the cattle plague, 
Gentlemen, we have always had in this country, both in offic rs 
and in men, an army of the noblest and the very best material. 
Allow me to give you a short anecdote to vary the weariness of 
my discourse. I daresay many of you may have heard the name 
of Bewick, who was a famous wood-cutter and also an artist of 
great celebrity—a northern man. He lived, I think, in the time 
of the American war. Besides his wood-cutting he determined 
that, as it was a time of danger, having an English heart in his 
bosom, he would learn a little soldiering. So he and two or three 
of his friends sent for the drill-sergeant. The drill-sergeant put 
them through their exercise ; but he only gave them one precept 
and that was this, He said to them, ‘‘ Mind, my lads, what you 
have to do is this—when you go into action you must stand like a 
brick wall,"’ And that has been the great quality of the British 
soldier—that, under all circumstances, he has been ready to stand 
and he has stood, like a brick wall. And there was a time when 
standing like a brick wall was about enough to win a battle. That 
won't do now. War, instead of a rude contest of strength, has 
become one of the most highly developed of all the arts practised 
by mankind; I know not whether to regret it or to rejoice in it— 
1 only state the fact; but, instead of trusting simply to the native 
and sterling qualities of the country, we must now endeavour to 
add to these qualities every advantage that can be imparted by 
the most skilful and effectual training. With a view to this train- 
ing, not merely in the men, where it is comparatively easy, but in 
the officers, who are now, even more than the men, the strength 
of the army and the essential conditions of its efficiency, we have 
asked the country to pay a large sum of money. The country has 
met that call with cheerfulness, and has witnessed with satisfaction 
the downfall of a great monopoly. With respect to the alarmists, 
what have we lately seen? For the first time, certainly, upon 
such a scale and on such conditions, we have made a very great 
step in advance by endeavouring to put a portion of our force into 
mimic action on the open lands of Hampshire. The performances 
of these troops have been witnessed by most enlightened and dis- 
tinguished foreign officers from every country in Europe. We 
were told at the end of the Session, and told by an ex-Minister, 
whose words must naturally carry force with his countrymen, that 
“*we had an army that could not march;’’ anda gallant Colonel 
rose in the House of Commons and felt obliged to break through 
the rules of its procedure in order to raise a discussion upon the 
question of these mancuvres, for, he said, such was the course of 
the Government that it was a question not merely of the well- 
being but of the very existence of the British Army, such was the 
condition to which we were reduced. Well, we have had time to 
receive back from foreign Courts the most interesting re- 
ports made to their respective Governments by distinguished 
officers; and I am rejoiced to inform you that not only 
do they express a warm admiration for the matériel both 
of officers and men, but in the various branches of the service as 
to their efficiency, they speak in terms of the highest honour, and 
while, as friendly critics, they point out, as we knew they would 
point out and as we hoped they would point out, the many matters 
in which we might further improve, they show the condition of 
the Army, so far from justifying the ridiculous apprehensions 
that have gone abroad, to be one that ought to fill all England 
with hope and satisfaction, and to prove to us that, if it should 
please Providence to bring upon us the necessity, never was the 
country more able to intrust its defence to troops and _ to officers 
more worthy of their country or more certain to make that de- 
fence effectual. Let me now say one word with respect to the 
War Minister. There has been a fashion during the present year 
to scoff at Mr. Cardwell. I can only say that, when he is con- 
demned, I, for my part, am glad to share the condemnation. But 
I venture to affirm that no man has held the seals of oflice 
since the Secretaryship for War was established who has done so 
much for the reform and the efficiency of the army, and I am 
quite sure that when he retires from the office he will leaye behind 
a name entitled to the approval and gratitude of the country. 
That is our justification for dealing with the question of purchase. 
Then, were we wrong in dealing with the question of education ¢ 
Has there ever been achieved in this country so great a step in 
advance towards the attainment of an object which we believe to 
be vital to the welfare of the nation ? It is not all done at once; 
it cannot be all done at once. A great and comprehensive measure 
of that kind hardly can be perfect. The differences of opinion 
that prevail, in their very nature, make it quite impossible to meet 
the views of all, Indulgence, equity, the sacrifice of extreme 
opinions must be asked forin every quarter. But I ask those who 
are least satisfied with the Education Act thisone and simple ques- 
tion—whether it is not a great stride, and a great stride achieved 
upon a path of real progress? The objects of that measure shall 
be very shortly stated. The great object of all was to make edu- 
cation universal and effective. This was to be done; andin doing 
it we sought—and I think reason and common-sense required us 
to seek—to turn to account for that purpose the vast machinery of 
education already existing in the country which has been devised 
and mainly provided by the Christian philanthropy and the volun- 
tary action of the people, That was the second condition under 
which the act was framed. The third was that we should en- 
deayour to separate the action of the State, in the matter of 
education and the application of State funds, in which I include 
funds raised by rate, from all subjects in which, unhappily, re- 
ligious differences prevail. That, 1 may say, was the third prin- 
ciple of the measure; and the fourth principle, not less important 
than the others, was this—that we should trust for the attain- 
ment of these great objects as little as possible to the 
central Government and as much as possible to the local 
authorities and the self-governing power of the people. 
A great interest has been excited, both in this and in other con- 
stituencies, with respect to the ppyment of fees to denominational 
schools for the education of those children whose parents are 
found to be unable to bear the charge of their education. Now, 
perhaps it will be a comfort to you to know that at least there is 
some hope that the extent of this grievance—of this difficulty— 
may not be very wide. Inthe town of Stockport the Education 
Board have lately resolved to introduce the principle of compulsion, 
which, as I have said, or as I have implied, was one of the prin- 
ciples of the Education Act. They have, by issuing their notices 
on that subject, added 25 per cent to the number of children 
attending school, In 400 cases they have had to admonish the 
parents and warn them that they would be punished unless they com- 
pane with the Act. But the whole amount of money applied—they 
nave as yet no rate schools in action, and therefore they have been 
obliged to allow all children to be sent to denominational schools— 
the whole amount of money they have as yet paid to such schools in 
aid of poor parents comes only to £47. I have no doubt that the 
question is a grave and serious question, and I will not now 
attempt to say more upon it than this—on the one hand, we shall 
endeavour to adhere to that principle of the Act which aims at 
the severance between the application of State funds and co.tro- 
verted matters in. religion ; and on the other I must pause, for my 
own part, and T believe my colleagues wpuld feel themselves 
obliged to pause before they could resolve to say to the parent 
desirous to send his child to a school of his own persuasion—com- 
pelled by public authority to send it to school, and unable to pay 
the charge—if you attempt to send the child to a school of your 
own’persnasion ; if you don’t consent to send him to a school the 
principles of which you disapprove—namely, the rate-school, we 
shall send you to prison. I don’t think public opinion would 
sustain us in such a course. 
With regard to the ballot, I believe it to be your opinion that 
we made a good and wise choice in pressing that important ques- 
tion on the attention of Parliament. The enfranchisement, and 


the wide enfranchisement, of the working class was intended to 
give the boon of political power, not only to the class, but to 
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«anal in that class, We have, therefore, to secure, in 
r aay th 1s Persons, many of them to » considerable extent 
ch i t mporal cir uustances ce pendent upon thers, that 
awhit h we invite them to give shall be given freely—treely as 

t 3 the landlord, free y a8 respects the customer, fre ely as 
the employer, freely as respects combinations of the 

f, Now, I rejoice to think, gentlemen, that 

re ch the Royal assent has not yet been given to a bill for that 
en vat for every practical purpose, after the proceedings of 

: a the question has very nearly reached the stage of final 


Teng class itself. 


| for the present assume that as regards the class of greater 
~ on which I had the honour of addressing you at the time 
lection, and as regards those questions to which we have 
Parliament principally to apply itself, you may be dis- 
1 to think that we have not made an unreasonable or in- 
; election, although we had to choose from among many 
“of deep interest and importance ; and I will now say a 
,e future. ‘There is one measure in particular— 
st of measures —relating to a painful subject, on 
here enter into detail. I mean those measures 
the name of the Contagious Diseases Acts. I 
> assure you that they have received the close attention of 
nment-—that we shall be ready when the Session arrives 
. course to state our views, and that, as we believe, it will 
» your opinion that we have not fallen short of the care and 
st which the su t demands; that we have not concealed 
ourselves the difficulties that beset it, and that the modes in 
propose to deal with it may be likely to command the 
yproval of the intelligent community. lhe great ques- 
vhich I have lately referred have caused us, in a consider- 
degree, to put aside another class of questions upon which 
‘rt and mind of the country are strongly set. If I were to 
. them by a single phrase I should be disposed to describe 
the subjects of non-political legislation—what relates to 
nealth and well-being of life, to the good order and comfort of 
—mrmunity, to the reasonable supply of those necessities of 
sy. and the like wherein the action of public authority is 
of necessity involved. These and many other matters will 
hin that interesting class. Of course these subjects do not 
+ of lengthened development on this occasion ; but the reason 
L have dwelt upon the great matters on which we have en- 
tred to employ the time of Parliament was that you might 
vit if little had been achieved on those important non- 
| questions it was not for slight cause, but because we 
een compelled by overwhelming motives of public duty to 
first place to those great national, overruling subjects on 
lave tor o long a time detained you, 
is a question of the future on which you have heard much 
L mean the question of the constitution of the House 
The constitution of the House of Lords has often 
+ a subject of consideration among the wisest and most sober- 
od men—as, for example, when a proposal was made a few 
ys azo to make a moderate addition to the House of Lords of 
rs holding their peerages for life. Lam not going to discuss 
“vot particular measure; I will only say that I believe there are 
eariad particulars in which the constitution of the House of 
Loris might, under favourable circumstances, be improved, And 
| am bound to say that, though I believe there are some politicians 
rine the name of Liberal who approve the proceedings of the 
louse of Lords with respect to the Ballot Bill at the close of last 
, Lmust own that I deeply lament that proceeding. It 
«io me to have been a great error. After the House of Com- 
ius, which had performed other and most serious labours for 
jour or five months, had given the last six weeks of the Session— 
eks of great labour—to maturing the Ballot Bill, it appears 
eto have been a great and grievous error on the part of the 
yise of Lords, ia the second week of the month of August, to 
hat, really, such was the time at which they had arrived, that 
impossible for them to give to that measure the number of 
days—not a very large number of days, according to all pre- 
.dent—it might have required of them. Why, in 1835 the House 
of Lords, which had a Conservative majority, in the face of the 
Whig Government, devoted not only the month of August, but 
rricd into September the labours necessary for a subject not 
, important than the ballot, and for a subject which then 
for the first time into public debate—namely, the subject of 
icipal corporations, But the House of Lords at that time was 
od by a great man—the Conservative majority was guided by the 
Duke of Wellington; and though I, for my own part, am_ not 
‘on all other points to admire the statesmanship of the Duke 
of Wellington, I shall always profoundly admire the tact, the 
skill, the sound constitutional principle, with which he managed 
[louse of Lords so as to prevent the placing of that particular 
branch of the Legislature in dangerous conflict with the popular 
ranch and with the sentiment of the country. The reform of the 
of Lords, which has been recommended in many quarters, 
ly this—that we should eject and expel from the House of 
rds what is called the hereditary principle. Now, I hope that 
im, at least in earnest and sincere intention, what is called a 
ral politician; but before I agree and before I commit my- 
to expelling from the House of Lords the hereditary principle, 
ll think once, I will think twice, I will even think thrice. It 
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« shrewd suspicion in my mind that a very large proportion 
of the people of England have a sneaking kindness for this 
livreditary principle. I don’t mean by that that a large proportion 
people of England desire, or intend, or would permit that 

h L hope they never will desire, intend, or permit—viz., that 
House of Lords should exercise a paramount influence over 
legislation of the country. That is quite another matter. 
Dut this I do say, that the people of England are not like the 
of France, lovers of naked political equality. England is 

erent lover of liberty, but of equality she has never been so much 
fnanoured, ‘The way to judge this question is, perhaps, to observe 
¢ fict that for such long periods, and under so many varieties of 
rm, the love of equality in France has not sufficed to save our 
rous and distinguished neighbours from the loss of liberty. 
servation of this fact may tend to confirm the people of the 
ngdoms in the feeling I think they entertain ; but I want 
is to you as a practical question, the only mode of judgitig 
Englishmen—and I use the term as applicable to the 
f the three kingdoms—the only mode of judging whether 
men are not unfriendly to social inequalities is by watching 
king of our institutions in detail. Now, my observation 


A t been of a very brief period; I wish I were great deal 

inger; but what I have observed is this, that wherever there 

ything to be done or to be given, and there are two 

‘dates for it who are exact! 
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ly alike—alike in opinions, alike in 
icter, alike in possessions, the one béing a commoner and the 
' lord—the Englishman is very apt indeed to prefer the lord. 

ve had an instance—an amusing instance—within the lust 
ys. You have all heard pf the “seven points.’’ Iam not 
to enter into the mysterious and mystical part of that 

ction, which, I have no doubt, is Cestined, under the action 

®, which brings all things to light, to undergo further 
lation, But there is one gentleman there is no doubt about 
‘all, for he is in the thick of it, I believe he is a very distin- 
fished man. Mr, Scott Russell seems to have cast his eyes 
ound, and, after surveying the whole circuit of the community, 


he thought ‘he had got a secret whereby the discords of classes 
could be rem 


oved. So he proceeded to organise a body of working 
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men whom he considered in some degree—great or small, I don’t 
say—to represent the working men on the one side, and he also 
organised a body to represent the other classes on the other side 

r , 


| Here was one body on one side, another body on the other side, 


| and in the middle Mr. Scott Russell. 
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: nidd 1 Mr. Scott Russell comes 
into communication with both these bodies. H speaks first to 
ene and then to the other. You have seen a cler yman in a large 
church when he gives out his text; he first of all looks to the 
people in one part of the church, and says, ‘You will find it 
written so-and-so,’’ and then to the other side of the congregation, 
‘You will tind it so-and-so.”’ This is exactly, or almost exactly, 
what seems to have been done by Mr. Scott Russell, The only 
difference is this—that, unfortunately, Mr. Scott Russell gives a 
text out of one Testament tothe people on this side, and a text out 
of the other Testament to the people on the other side. But the 
point to which I wish to call your attention is the description—it 
is a very narrow and a very clear one—which Mr. Scott Russell 
gives to the working men of the nature and composition of the 
body he had organised. He said I have organised this body, and 
what does it contain? It contains peers, lords, baronets, and one 
commoner—one solitary commoner among peers, lords, and 
baronets! That is the description—it is by describing men as peers, 
lords, and baronets that he finds he will make his prescription 
most acceptable to those for whom it was intended. Now thisisall 
very well—I know there cannot be much force in any particular 
illustration with respect to a matter that can only be judged by a 
long course of observation; but this I do say is my own con- 
viction—-the general sentiment of the mass of the population of 
this country is, they think in some way or other that the people 
who compose the House of Lords in a very large proportion are 
themselves men or the descendants of men who were put into the 
House of Lords for public services; and where men have been put 
in the House of Lords for public services they are disposed to look 
with considerable favour upon the descendants of such men until 
they have proved themselves unworthy. They know, too, that in 
fact and not by compulsion, but by the free will of the people, this 
body of gentlemen called the House of Lords exercise throughout 
the country a vast social and political influence; and, lastly, they 
know, although the good ones have to carry upon their backs the 
responsibility of the bad, that many of them perform their duties 
in an admirable and exemplary manner. Well, under these cir- 
cumstances—and I hope while I remain in public life I shall be 
able to act zealously and cheerfully with you for the promotion of 
Liberal opinions—I for one never understood by Liberal opinions 
either precipitate conclusions or subversive conclusions, and I trust 
we shall well consider before we commit ourselves to vast changes, 
and the introduction of new principles, and that we shall know 
before we commit ourselves something of what the results are 
likely to be, 

Iam drawing very near my close, but I must still refer toa 
sentiment which undoubtedly has been more perceptible during 
the present year than I have noticed it in a good many former 
years- I mean a suspicion on the part of many meinbers of the 
working class that they are not governed as they ought to be, and 
that their interests are not properly considered. I won't enter on 
the particular causes connected with the state of Europe, which 
may go far to account for this sentiment; but I will venture to 
say this, that I think the working man will do well briefly and 
calmly to review the history with respect to himself of the last 
eighteen years. I might take a longer, but I take that period be- 
cause it enables me to present results in a tolerably simple form, 
and because it is the period within which I have been most inti- 
mately conversant with the number of questions in which the 
welfare of the masses of the community is deeply and directly 
concerned. Now, within those eighteen years what has occurred 
affecting all classes of the community, but specially and more than | 
all others affecting the working mass of the people? In the first 
place, perfectly free access has been given for the entry into our 
ports of everything the working man can want, from whatever 
quarter of the world—I mean perfectly free, whether as regards 
prohibitions or as regards protective duties. In the second place, 
he has seen removed during these eighteen years an amount of 
taxation which I will not undertake and it is not necessary at this 
moment to state minutely, but I will venture to say that of taxa- 
tion upon commodities he has seen removed within that period 
something like £15,000,0000 or £20,000,000 sterling per annum. 
This remission of taxetion, in which he is so specially interested, 
has not been purchased by an augmentation of the burdens upon 
other classes, because the income tax, although it is higher now 
than I wish to see it,—namely, 6d. in the pound—is now one penny 
lower than it was eighteen years ago, before these £15,000,000 of 
taxes were removed. Within these eighteen years he has been in- 
vested with the Parliamentary franchise, and he now sees himself 
at a point where he may reasonably hope that before he is six or 
eight months older he will be protected in the free exercise of 
that franchise by means of the ballot. The Parliament has 
passed an Act which aims at securing for all his children, 
under all circumstances, a good primary education, and 
which provides that if, unhappily, he be unable himself 
to meet the cost, it shall be defrayed for him by the State 
and by his wealthier neighbours. While this provision has been 
made for primary education, endeavours have been made, through 
reforming the Universities and the abolition of tests, and 
through an extensive dealing with the public and grammar 
schools of the country, to establish the whole of our schools in a 
hierarchy of classes, one description of education above the other ; 
so that wherever there is inthe boy a capacity to rise, he may 
with facility pass on from point to point, and may find open to 
him the road to distinction. But education would not be of great 
use to the people unless the materials of study were accessible. 
Therefore, at nosmall cost of political effort, the material of paper 
has been set free from duty, and every restriction in stamp or 
otherwise upon the Press has been removed, and the consequence 
has been the creation of a Press which, for the lowness of its 
price, for the general excellence—ay, for the general wisdom and 
moderation with which it is written, and for the vast extent of 
its circulation, I might almost venture to call it not only an honour 
to the nation, but the wonder of the world. And in order that 
the public service might be indeed the public service—in order 
that we might not have among the civil officers of the State that 
which we had complained of in the Army—namely, that the ser- 
vice was not the property of the nation, but of the officers—we 
have now been enabled to remove the barriers of nomination, 
patronage, jobbing, favouritism in whatever form; and every 
man belonging to tlie people of England, if he so please to fit his 
children forthe position of competing for places inthe publicservice, 
may do itentirely irrespective of the question what is hiscondition in 
life or the amount of means with which he may happen to be or 
not to be blessed. I say confidentially in the face of the working 
community I see before me, in the ears of ail who hear me, and to 
the minds of all who may pay the least attention to my words 
through any other medium, that when in the period I have 
described measures like these have been achieved—though there 
may remain much to be done—I am the last to deny it, I am the 
first to admit it; but there is some reason to look with patience 
and indulgence on a system under which such results have been 
accomplished ; some reason for that loyalty to the Throne and 
that attachment to the law which are the happy characteristics of 
the people of this country. While I would impose upon the 
Government and the Legislature every burden that. they are in 
their own nature capable of bearing, in my own mind they are 
not your friends, but they are your enemies, in fact, though not 
in intention, who teach you to look to the Legislature for the radi- 
cal removal of the evils that afflict haman life. It is the individual 
mind and conscience, it is the individual character, on which 
mainly human happiness or misery depends, The social problems 
that confront us are many and formi lable. Let the Government 
labour to its utmost; let the Legislature labour days and nights in 
your service ; but, after the very best has been attained and 
achieved, the question whether the English father is to be the 
father of a happy family and the centre of a united home is a 


question which must depend mainly upon himself. And those who 
propose to you—whoever they may be—schemes like those seven 
points of which L have spoken; those who promise to the dwellers 

in towns that every one of them shall have a house and garden in 

free air, with ample space; those who tell you that there shall be 

markets for selling at wholesale prices retail quantities, IT won't 

say are impostors, because | have no doubt they are sincere; but 

I will say they are quacks, that are deluded and beguiled by a spu- 

rious philanthropy ; and when they ought to give you substantial, 

even if they are humble and modest, boons, they are endeavouring, 

perhaps without their own consciousness, to delude you with fana- 

ticism, and offering to you a fruit which, when you attempt to 

tuste it, will prove to be but ashes in your mouths. 

No, gentlemen, what we have to ask ourselves are questions 

which depend on ourselves individually, in the main, to auswer, 

How are the ravages of strong drink to be arrested? In an age 

when, from year to year, more and more women are becoming 

self-dependent members of the community, how, without tamper- 

ing with the cardinal laws that determine providentially their 

position in the world, are we to remove the serious social in- 

equalities under which I, for one, think they labour? How, in a 

country where wealth accumulates with such vast rapidity, are we 

to check the growth of luxury and selfishness by a sound and 
healthy opinion ? How are we to secure to labour its due honour ? 
I mean not only to the labour of the hands, but to the labour of 
the man with any and all the faculties which God has given him. 
How are we to make ourselves believe, and how are we to bring 
the country to believe, that, in the sight of God and man, labour 
is honourable and idleness is contemptible? Depend upon it, I 
do but speak the serious and solemn truth when I say that be- 
neath the political questions that are found on the surface lie 
those deeper and more searching questions that enter into the 
breast and strike home to the conscience and mind of every man; 
and it is upon the solution of these questions that the well-being 
of England must depend. Gentlemen, I use the words of a 
popular poet when I give vent to this sentiment of hope with 
which, for one, | venture to look forward to the future of this 
country. He says— 

The ancient virtue is not dead, and long may it endure ; 
May wealth in England—— 


and I am sure he means by wealth that higher sense of it, pros- 
perity, and sound prosperity — 


May wealth in England never fail, nor pity for the poor, 


May strength and the means of material prosperity never be want- 
ing tous; but it is far more important that there shall not be 
wanting the disposition to use those means aright. I shall go 
from this meeting strengthened by the comfort of your kindness 
and your indulgence to resume my humble share in public 
labours. No motive will more operate upon me, in stimulating 
me to the discharge of duty, than the gratitude with which I 
look back upon the, I believe, unexampled circumstances under 
which you made me your representative. But I shall endeavour— 
I shall make it my hope—to show that gratitude less by words 
of idle compliment or hollow flattery than by a manful en- 
deavour, according to the measure of my gifts, humble as they 
may be, to render service to a Queen that lives in the hearts 
of the people, and to a nation with respect to which I will say 
that, through all posterity, whether it be praised or whether it 
be blamed; whether it be acquitted or whether it be condemned, 
it will be acquitted or condemned upon this issue, of having 
made a good or a bad use of the most splendid opportunities ; 
of having turned to proper account or failed to turn to account 
the powers, the energies, the faculties which rank the people 
of this little island as among the few great nations that have 
stamped their name and secured their fame among the greatest 
nations of the world, 

The right hon. gentleman retired amid universal applause, and 
a vote of confidence in him was passed all but unanimously, only 
about fifty hands being held up in opposition, 


THE EDUCATION QUESTION, 

Tue London School Board, after a week's debate, has arrived 
at a compromise on the question of paying fees to denominational 
schools. A by-law having been proposed sanctioning the pay- 
ment of such fees, Mr. 8S. Morley moved an amendment which was 
tantamount to the rejection of the proposal. On this question the 
discussion turned. On Wednesday Mr. Morley withdrew his 
amendment, and Mr; W. H. Smith, M.P., introduced a resolution 
declaring that the remission or payment of fees in public ele- 
mentary schools shall be made exceptionally on proof of urgent 
temporary need, each case being dealt with on its own merits, 
without prejudice to the principles involved on either side, This, 
after some debate, was carried by a majority of twenty-eight to 
seven. A division was next taken on an amendment proposed by 
Mr. Green to substitute ‘‘may’’ for “shall’’ in Mr. Smith’s reso- 
lution, when the latter word was retained by twenty-two to nine- 
teen. The Rev. Dr. Angus then proposed to add a rider to the 
resolution in the following terms:—‘ On the understanding that 
the payment of fees will not be made in respect of any instruction 
in denominational religious subjects.’’ The discussion upon this 
was interrupted by the hour for adjournment. 

The School Board of Manchester have resolved to take proceed- 
ings in a large number of cases against parents who keep their 
children away from school without a reasonable excuse, 

Dr. Goss, Roman Catholic Bishop of Liverpool, in the course of his 
sermon, on Sunday, strongly blamed the conduct of the Noncon- 
formists on the school board. He contended that, as denominational 
schools had other sources than rates, the religious instruction was 
supplied gratis, and afforded no valid objection to the payment of 

ees. Nonconformists, if consistent, should object to the Bible, 
which introduced a Protestant element. Catholics would be jus- 
tified in resisting, even to the point of rebellion, any such encroach- 
ments on the rights of conscience. 

A letter has been received by Mr. R. W. Dale, one of the hon, 
secretaries of the Central Nonconformist Committee, from Mr. 
Roby, secretary to the Endowed Schools Commission, inclosing a 
letter from Sir F. Sandford, which states that the Education De- 
partment has been advised that the bishop of a diocese, dean of a 
cathedral, or the vicar of parish, cannot, consistently with 
sect. 17 of the Endowed Schools Act, be appointed ex officio 

overnor of any educational endowment to which the provisions of 
sect. 19 of the Act do not apply. 


THE PLYMOUTH SCHOOL BOARD AND DENOMINATIONAL FERS.—The 
Plymouth School Board, on Monday, after a vigorous debate, adopted the 
by-law resolving to pay fees for children of indigent parents to denomina- 
tional schools. The motion was carried by a majority of one vote. The 
majority consisted of the Churchmen, Wesleyans, and Roman Catholics of 
the board; the minority of the Independents, Baptists, and working men. 
The matter has, we are informed, caused considerable exciteraent in the 
town, and a great agitation to reepal the 25th clause of the Education Act 
is threatened. 

Tun New PEER.—The Right Hon. Sir Frederick Rogers, Bart., 
K.C.M.G., on whom her Majesty has conferred the honour of @ peerage, 
under the “name, style, and title” of Baron Blachford, of Wisdome, in the 
county of Devon, is the eldest son of the late Sir Frederick Leman Rogers, 
Bart., of Wisdome, by Sophia, daughter of the late Lieutenant-Col mel 
Charles Russell Deare, of the Bengal Artillery, who was killed in action in 
1791. He was born in London on Jan. 31, 1811, and was educated at Eton, 
and at Oriel College, Oxford, where he took hia Bachelor's degree in 1832, 
obtaining first-class honours in the School of Liter Humaniores, and also 
in that of Mathematics. He had already obtained the Craven University 
Scholarship, and he subsequently gained a Fellowship at Oriel College, to 
which he added the Vinerian Scholarship and Fellowship. - He was called 
to the Bar at the Inner Temple in 1836. In 1845 he was appointed Registrar 
of Joint-Stock Companies, and in the following year one of the Commis- 
sionersof Lands and Emigration. In 1857 he was nominated Assistant Com- 
missioner for the Sale of Encumbered Rstates in the West Indies ; and in 
May, 1860, Permanent Under-Secretary of State for the ( lontes, & post 
which he held until very recently, when he was sworn a Pr ivy Councillor, 
in recognition of his long and arduous labours in the public service, His 
Lordship married, ia September, 1847, Miss Georgiana Mary Colville, 
daughter of Mr. Andrew Colville, of Ochiltree and Craigflower, N.B, 
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THE FEMALE IDIOTS’ WARD. 


NEAR PARIS: 


ANNE’S LUNATIC ASYLUM, 


INMATES OF ST. 


ASYLUM OF ST. ANNE, 


. eatment of the insane in the asylums of this count 

THe tr to time challenged attention because of the terribia 
made with regard to the 
or the want of intelligent, 
Perhaps the sensational 
have tended to increase the 
s those sad institutions in which 
women seem to simerete from the sight, and almost 
th ows ; andit is with a shudder that 
ue think of the probability of sane persons being immured there 
by the connivance of treacherous relatives interested in their 
seclusion, and aided by an artfully-obtained medical opinion and 
» formal certificate, It cannot be doubted that such emo have | 

3 ver things ma 
still be—under the defective administration of the ov whisk 
and cursory 
; y can always be | 
verficially authenticated by the contrivances of paid pro- 
a I ‘ites, who know when 
to prepare for the inspection of visiting magistrates and 
even of lunacy commissioners, The revelations of experienced 
medical officers also prove that, with all our boasted reforms in | 
the treatment of lunatics, there still exists an amount of torture 
which, if it were known, would call forth indignant demands for 
istice; nay, apart from the published declarations to which we 
d tl extraordinary ap- | 
pearance in a court of justice of a pleader on behalf of some dead 
unfortunate who has been scalded to death, punched to death, or 


time eng 
frvelations that have periodically been 


lity and neglect of attendants, 
shor and responsible inspection. 
narratives of & pular novelist ma: 
horror with which most of us reg: 


on and ; 
irons the sympathy, of their fe’ 


peen—it is by DO means disproved that such 
des for the apprehension, imprisonment, 


Pitation of those whose alleged insanity 


visita’ 
suy 


prietors of asylums and their satellites, 


yu 


allude, we are now and then startled by the 


—— of employment for three hours a day, and the lunatics 


various ways. Perhaps the 
elevating, and therefore less 
b in Bedlam, but may compare favour- 
tho, with Some of our county asylums, where the practices require 
ough and immediate Government interference. 


. THE MONETARY CRISIS IN PARIS. 
still « x difficulties attendant upon procuring small change in Paris 
still ontinue, Silver is exceedingly scarce, and smal gold coin 
diffic i eee? and to procure change for a bank-note is both a 
ne hy aud an expensive process. Out of these circumstances 
aceur let risen a new order of money-changers, who, having 
“tong ‘ated a stock of small change, assemble in the Place de la 
coin—f and drive a roaring trade by converting bank-notes into 
chants)’ pery Onerous consideration, These novel “gold mer- 
the bet who Somewhat resemble in their persons and appointments 
our En,u® fraternity on an English racecourse, are portrayed in 
Tri ry aving in the act of doing business. 
al leuing s 1 on this subject, a Paris correspondent says :—‘ In the 
ally of ‘th ny striking display of intelligence, the most powerful 
change Wwemperialist party at the present juncture is small 
always to | ¢ all know the irresistible tendency of human nature 
that be. . =f the blame of petty annoyances upon the authorities 
Conat ei at present the unpopularity which is produced by the 
ww Itritation of having no small mouey in your } 


having with difficulty esca from an 


of the magistrate for life 
| those who claimed him, 
| would report upon his 
| enough to be set free. 
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nstitution to discharge patients who are restored 
treatment (to the anit 

gentle description. 
Bethlehem, commonly 


own as Bedlam. 
| aspect of this noble “th 


indeed be well if, 
for the insane were 
should be no private 
public committee of inspection, 
without previous notice, 
| than a century ago, 


throughout the count; 
managed on the same 


principles, 


at the old Bedlam in Moortiel 


: uy 


directly upon the Government. ‘In the days of Badinguet,’ say 
the unreasoning workmen, ‘these things did not happen. Now 
we receive, as pay, a 100f. note among four of us, and are told to 
make the best of it.’”’ To change a 100f. note costs 2}f., and the 
result is not soothing to the mind of the late Communist or 
liberated prisoner just returned from the hulks to the bosom of his 
family, and struggling to provide them with food. If you go into 
a shop, it is always the same story. People prefer not to sell 
you an article of small value unless you have the small money to 
pay for it, and the constant refrain is that there must be mis- 
management somewhere, and that the Government is to blame for 
it. With a view to calm and reassure the public mind the Liberal 
portion of the press promises a speedy addition to this small 
currency, The public were assured, the other day, that the Bank 
of France had received an accession of nearly 2,000,000f, in silver 
of Roman money, which may be used currently, and that the 
Government is having 45,000,000f. coined at the Mintof Paris be- 
sides. The first part of this intelligence is true, the second part 
is false. What is true is that the total power of the production 
of both the Mints in France, at Paris and Bordeaux, amounts to 
£12,000 sterling a day, when they are strained to their utmost. It 
will therefore take six months to produce £1,800,000, or the 
45,000,000f. talked of by the papers. Meantime the Government 
has to buy bar silver at a premium, which is lost on re-issue, and 
it has no security that the speculators do not buy up the silverand 
resell it in the form of ingots for the sake of the 2 per cent 
premium. It is certain that the scarcity of silver does not arise 
from its having left the country, but from its being hoarded; and 
no attempt on the’ part of the Government to buy it from specu- 
lators and resell it will be of any avail, for so long as metal is 
worth more than paper, 60 long will it be — together by 
speculators who want to profit by the premium. However zealous, 
therefore, may be the efforts of the French Government, they can- 
not overcome the difficulty in this way. The only plan seems to 


vocket falls | be tu adopt the one which has answered so well in America, and 


been contined, fled to a police court, there to claim the protection 


case, and inquire whether he 
u i We have never heard what was Pscein n 
| No detailed account of what happened to him after he was re- 


advantage of the 
D to reason, the 
© at least, is of the most humane and 
Especially is this the case in the Hospital of 
y know: An account of the 
institution and of the course of treatment 
pursued there appeared long ago in our columns, and it would 
ry, public asylums 
There 
asylums for the insane, secluded from a 
: who could visit at any time, and 
The atrocities that wore gga pad less 

ds have per- 
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haps led, by the natural Process of revolt, to the tenderness that 
ie [ee ager the _— establishment at Lambeth. . 
] 88 Tar as we know, there are no such private asylums 
Me — here, all the establishments for the pert. of the bac 
Le g under Government regulation and control. The late un- 
appy condition of France has—particularly in Paris—tended 
towards the increase of the number of insane persons, An in- 
crease of insanity is one of the sad features of the present fast, 
exciting, and restless age, in which there is so little calm or 
meee —, in Paris, the recent habits of the people, the 
: rag Be intemperance, and the vicious conditions of society, 
m e@ a terrible effect on the health, and especially 
the mental health, of the population. Poisonous absinthe, 
constant tobacco-smoking, and the frivolous, feverish amusements 
ag by the vile dramas that disgrace the Parisian stage, 
— their effect, and at St. Anne and other asylums the 
— rs of those who are deranged have probably increased. In- 
ee » the Asylum of St. Anne—two scenes at which are repre- 
posers in our Ilustrations—is a recent institution for the cure of 
he — Salpétridre and the Bicétre we have formerly regarded 
- Ss e great Parisian asylums, and, vast as they are, they have now 
. ee memented, Tho Salpétriére, situated a little way from the 
ardin des Plantes, is for old women who are infirm either in 
mind or body; and the lunatic ward, with its 1500 inmates, is sepa- 
rated from the main building. The Bicétre is for old men, and 
contains about 900 in the lunatic ward. At the French asylums 
the inmates (except, of course, the raving or violent) are mostly 
employed in some light occupation. At the Salpétricre the 
Women sew, and great numbers of sacks and haversacks for 
the army are _made there. At the Bicétre various handi- 
crafts are provided in workshops for all the inmates who are 
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issue ‘shin plasters’ and small notes, until metal and paper be- 
come of the same value, and the financial conditions of the country 
enable it once more to revert to specie payments.” 


THE SERFS AND PUBLIC WORKS IN RUSSIA. 

A CORRESPONDENT at St. Petersburg says, writing on the 
24th ult, :—‘‘ Some interesting statistics have been published here 
relative to the emancipation of the serfs. Before the issue of the 
emancipation ukase (Feb. 19, 1861) there were 103,158 land- 
owners in European Russia, who employed 9,797,163 serfs on their 
estates, besides 900,971 household servants, who, like the other 
serfs, were compelled to work for their masters, and formed part 
of their property. The total number of serfs, including women, 
was upwards of 22,000,000. ‘The 103,158 landowners possessed 
105,200,108 diesiatins (about 60,000,000 acres) of land, of which 
about a third was occupied by the serfs for their cottages, &c. 
Under the emancipation decree, the land thus occupied by the 
serfs was to become their property after the payment, by instal- 
ments, of a certain amount of compensation ; and now, ten years 
after the issue of the decree, 6,474,613 peasants have become pro- 
prietors of 22,598,444 diesiatins of land. It is calculated that 
another period of ten years will elapse before the process of eman- 
cipation is completed. These statistics show that the popular 
notion as to the emancipation having ruined the nobles and en- 
riched the peasants is unfounded. The nobles still possess by far 
the greater portion of the land; each noble retains, on an average, 
673 diesiatins, while the peasant gets only four. It is true that 
in the less populous parts of Russia the land lies fallow for want 
of labourers; but this is not the fault of the peasants, but of 
the nobles, who before the emancipation used to reduce the 
number of hands on their estates by sending the more intel- 
ligent of the serfs to the towns in order to obtain a share of 
their often very considerable earnings as artisans, merchants, &c. 
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That the general prosperity of the country has not suffered from 
the emancipation is indisputable; and the many industrial under- 
tukings which are springing up on all sides will doubtless rapidly 
increase it. One of these, which has found much favour in 
Government circles, is the plan of a canal uniting the Black Sea 
with the Caspian. The idea of such acanal, which, if carried out, 
would secure very important commercial and strategical advan- 
tages to Russia, has long been a subject of discussion among 
Russian engineers, but it has been hitherto considered imprac- 
ticable. Captain Blum, of the topographical department, having 
made all the necessary measurements and calculations, has now 
presented a report to the Government warmly advocating the pro- 
ject. He proposes that the canal shall be cut through the valley 
of Manitch, which is supposed by geologists to have formerly 
united the two seas, ‘The length of the canal would be 450 miles; 
it would pass through several lakes, and for fifty miles it would 
run alongside the River Don. Captain Blum calculates that the 
canal could be completed in six years, at a cost of 81,000,000 
roubles (£11,00,000). Another enterprise which excites a great 
deal of interest here is the attempt to establish a new communica- 
tion with Nova Zembla and the Polar Seas by means of the rivers 
Ob and Yenisei. Que of the proprietors of the Siberian graphite 


mines, M, Sidoroff, has repeatedly urged that the general belief 


as to the mouths of the Ob and Yenisei being closed to naviga- 
tion by ice is unfounded, and that the opening of a line of 
communication on those rivers would be of the greatest 
value to Russian trade, as it would unite Siberia, not 
only with the islands in the Polar Seas, but with all 
Europe. The Ob, he says, is navigable for more than 3000 miles, 
and its waters are swelled by the Irtysh, Kat, and other important 
rivers which fall into it, At the points of junction with these 
rivers it is nearly a mile wide, and where it falls into the Icy Sea 
its width is seventy miles. The Yenisei is nearly 9000 miles long, 
and, after passing through the whole of Siberia, it falls into the 
ley Sea by a broad gulf 700 miles in length. M. Sidoroff’s idea 
was warmly supported by the Swedish geographer, Professor 
Nordenskiold, and M. Koziell, a Polish exile, who by his own 
exertions has made himself the wealthiest man in Siberia. But 
the apathy of the authorities prevented any active steps being 
taken in the matter. At length the Geographical Society here 
determined to fit out an expedition to the mouths of the Ob and 
Yenisei; but the Germans were, as usual, the first in the field. A 
German geographer named Rosenthal has sent out, at his own 
expense, an expedition from Bremerhaven on board the Germania, 
and already we hear that the vessel has successfully passed the 
50th degree of north latitude, This, however, has only had the 
effect of stimulating the Russian projectors to still greater efforts. 
Upwards of 300,000 roubles has been subscribed for the proposed 
expedition, and M. Koziell has offered to provide at his own cost 
the ship in which it is to proceed.””—WLall Jiall Gazette. 


MUSIC. 


‘Tue autumnal season of Italian opera began at Covent Garden 
Theatre on Monday, and the large audience who “assisted’”’ at a 
representation of ** Semiramide’’ were soon convinced that Mr. 
Muapleson has resolved to carry out his scheme in an unusually 
excellent way. We have already given the names of his company, 
as well as the chief features of his prospectus ; but good principals 
and an attractive repertory are not all. Much depends, for 
coamein upon orchestra, chorus, and mise-en-scéne. Unless these 
are adequate, music and drama suffer beyond the possibility of 
compensation ; and it is, therefore, a good sign that Mr. Mapleson 
offers his autumnal patrons a splendid orchestra, led by Mr. 
Henry Weist Hill, one of our most accomplished violinists; a 
chorus quite as effective as that of the regular season, and the 
stage accessories of a theatre which is richer in such things, per- 
haps, than any theatre in the world, We anticipate a series of 
performances exceptionally perfect for the time of year, trusting 
meanwhile that the opera-loving public will have grace enough to 
support a manager so resolved to further their enjoyment at his own 
risk. The cast of “‘Semiramide” was in every respect a familiar 
one, Mdile. Titiens taking the part of the Queen, Madame Trebelli- 
Bettini_that of Arsace, Signor Agnesi that of Assur, and 
Signor Foli that of Oroe. It is needless to say that these artists 
did justice to the melodious music of Rossini, notwithstanding 
the embellishments with which, in 1823, it was the fashion to 
load Italian operatic airs. The florid style may have had its day, 
but there are singers still equal to its demands, and the chief of 
them were on the stage lust Monday. Hence, a rendering of 
** Semiramide’’ which gave general satisfaction. As usual, Malle. 
Titiens made a great success with ‘ Bel raggio;’’ had to repeat 
(with Madame Trebelli) ‘* Giorno d’orrore ;"’ and acted the as 
she only can, The singing of Madame Trebelli was perfect alike 
in tone and execution; while the facility of Signor Agnesi in 
Assur’s music left nothing to desire. Signor Foli made an im- 

osing high priest, and Idreno was fairly represented by Signor 

Xinaldini. Very little fault could be found with the concerted 
music; and Signor Li Calsi, as conductor, deserves to have the 
success of his first representation heartily recognised. On Tues- 
day the opera was ‘‘ La Sonnambula,”’ with Mdlle. Marimon in 
the part of Amina; other characters being represented by those 
who so often filled them at Drury Lane last summer. The 
Franco-Belgian soprano was received with some lack of warmth, 
her many failures to appear on former occasions having, perhaps, 
created a little prejudice in the public mind, All the more remark- 
able, if so, was Mdlle. Marimon’s conquest of the audience, For 
a long time she made but little way; but she obtained a recall 
after the first act, and achieved steady progress throughout the 
second—progress which led to a brilliant triumph in connection 
with “Ah! non credea”’ and “Ah! non giunge.”’ Her delivery 
of the latter was astonishing for its bold Jiorituri, wide range of 
voice, and facile execution; and it was no wonder that the house 
became enthusiastic, recalling the singer three times, amid hearty 
demonstrations. Should Mdile. Marimon steadily follow up this 
first success her position will be assured. Lisa was represented 
by Maile. Bauermeister; Elvino by Signor Fancelli, who has not 
improved in the part; and the Count by Signor Foli, whose 
delivery of ‘ Vi ravissa’’ elicited an encore. Thursday night was 
devoted to “Lucrezia Borgia; " Friday night to “La Figlia ;’’ 
and this evening “‘ La Traviata’? will be given, with a new Violetta 
in the person of Mdlle. Jenny Defries. 


The Crystal Palace Concert of last Saturday was interesting, 
spite of the absence from the programme of Mendelssohn's name. 
Its chief attraction lay in the performance—first time before a 
London audience—of some music to the mask in Shakspeare’s 
‘* Merchant of Venice,"’ composed by Mr. Arthur Sullivan. This 
music, written for a revival of the play at Manchester, consists of 
an introduction, three dances, and a tinale, of which the dances 
are far the most characteristic, The introduction, depicting a 
gathering of revellers by night, is conventional, and the last 
movement excites no special admiration; but the bourrée, 
dance of clowns, and waltz are full of interest alike for 
their melodies, fanciful treatment, and picturesque scoring. Of 
course, it is unfair to give such music out of its place; but even 
under these disadvantageous circumstances it made a success, the 
funny dance of clowns being encored, and Mr. Sullivan, who con- 
ducted, having to reappear on the platform. Other items in the 
programme were Schumann’s overture, scherzo, and finale— 
most favourable specimens of that composer's genius; the second 
of Beethoven's overtures to “‘Leonora;’’ and some songs given 
by Madame Conneau and Siguor Danieli. To-day being the anni- 
versary of Mendelssohn's death, the Crystal Palace concert is de- 
voted entirely to works by that master. The scheme includes two 
orchestral movements, written at fourteen years of age, and never 
before performed; the “Italian”? symphony; the G minor con- 
certo, played by Madame Arabella Goddard, who also contributes 
a selection of the ‘Lieder ohne Worte;’’ and songs by Miss 
Blanche Cole and Mr, Sims Reeves, Here is; indeed, a treat for 
musio-lovere, 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


PROMOTION IN THE ARMY. : 

Tue Ist inst. being the day on which the practice of buying and 
selling commissions in the Army should cease, a Royal Warrant 
has been issued laying down regulations for the admission and 
promotion of officers in her Majesty's land forces. The Warrant is 
accompanied by an explanatory memorandum from the Secretary 
for War, which is as follows :— 

‘The scope of the present Warrant is confined to making those 
changes which are rendered immediately necessary by the abolition 
of purchase; and it therefore deals only with the subjects of first 
appoiutments, regimental promotion in the cavalry and infantry 
of the Line, and exchanges. 

2. Questions affecting the Household Cavalry and Foot Guards 
are under the consideration of her Majesty's Government, and the 
promotions which have heretofore carried superior Army rank are 
for the time to be suspended. 

“3. The regulations which are required for the purpose of car- 
rying into effect the provisions of the Warrant are either published 


shortly. 

‘4, In the mean time, the following explanatory statement has 
been drawn up for general information ;— 

**5. Commissions as Lieutenants will be given to all Cornets and 
Ensigns appointed before Aug. 26, 1871, and to Cornets and 


their commissions to date from Nov. 1. 

**6. Commissions as Sub-Lieutenant will be given to— 

(a). All other Cornets and Ensigns appointed after 
1871, the rank of Cornet and Ensign being abolished. ; : 

**(4.) Candidates who have passed the examination for direct 
comunissions, in their turn, as vacancies occur. 

“*(c). Candidates for commissions in the Household Cavalry and 
Foot Guards who are nominated to fill the vacancies which occur 
in those regiments before the date of the first competitive exami- 
nation for Sub-Lieutensncies, aud who puss a qualifying 
examination, 

“ (d). Candidates from the Universities now on the Commander- 
in-Chief's list. 

“7, Sub-Lieutenants will be attached fora year to regiments at 
home. They will then be required to go through a course of in- 
struction, and, on passing a practical professional examination, be 
commissioned to regiments as Lieutenants. They will be under 
strict discipline, and will be liable to be removed for unfitness, 
either moral or physical, and for misconduct. ‘Those unsuited to 
the cavalry may be transferred to the infantry. 

“8. In dating their commissions they will be allowed a portion, 
not exceeding one year, of their services as Sub- Lieutenants; the 
time allowed being determined by the class of certificate they 
receive after their year's regimental training, their conduct while 
under instruction, and their position at the final examination. 
Their service for retirement will reckon from the date of their 
commissions as Lieutenants. 

“*9, Candidates who have passed the examination for direct 
commissions, and have also veces satisfactorily through a year’s 
course of study at the Royal Military College before being ap- 
pointed to be Sub-Lieutenants, and Sandhurst Cadets from the 
B list will be commissioned to regiments as Lieutenants on serving 
satisfactorily for twelve months with a regiment as Sub- 
Lieutenants. 

‘10, There are now a large number of supernumerary cflicers, 
and also a large number of candidates who have passed for 
commissions. 

“11, The absorption of supernumerary officers will probably be 
completed, and the candidates who have passed for commissions 
will have received their appointments in about two years from the 
present time, and personal appointments in the Army will then 
only be given as follows :— 

‘“*(a). To successful candidates at a competitive examination. 
* to To non-commissioned officers recommended for pro- 
motion by the Field Marshal Commanding-in-Chief. 

§§ (@). To candidates from the Universities, 

**(d). To Queen’s cadets, Indian cadets, and pages of honour. 

“(e), To Lieutenants of militia. 

“12. The competitive examination will be carried out by the 
Civil Service Commissioners, the standard of qualification being 
that recommended by the Royal Commission on Military Edu- 
cation. Ample notice will be given of the first examination, and 
there will be no advantage in any applications being made for 
admission to be examined before the publication of such notice. 

“13. Non-commissioned officers, on being selected for pro- 
motion, will pass an examination in certain professional subjects ; 
and then, after twelve months’ satisfacto,y service as Sub- 
Lie ants, will receive commissions as Lieutenants. 

“14, A certain number of sub-liéutenancies a year will be 
allotted to candidates who have passed the University examina- 
tion specified in the regulations. If they also pass the examina- 
tion for the degree of B.A. they will be allowed two ’ ex. 
tension of the limit of age. University candidates will be required 
to give at least six months’ notice of their desire to be admitted 
into the Army. If in any year there should be more candidates 
than appointments, the requisite number will be chosen by com- 
petition between the candidates; after their appointment they 
will go through the same course as other Sub-Lieutenants. 

“15, There will be no vacancies for two years for any candi- 
dates from the Universities whose names are not now on the 
Commander-in- Chief's list. 

‘16. Queen’s and Indian cadets and Queen’s pages will be re- 
quired to pass a qualifying examination, which for the present 
will be the same as that recommended by the Royal Commission 
on Military Education. The nominations will remain as hereto- 
fore. When appointed, cadets and pages will go through the 
same course as other Sub- Lieutenants, 

“17. First appointments as subalterns in the militia will be 
made on the recommendation of the Lieutenants of counties, 
Candidates, before receiving their commissions as Lieutenants in 
the militia, will be required to pass a qualifying examination in 
general subjects equal to the standard fixed as necessary for a 
candidate for a Sub-Lieutenancy. They will next be required to 
be attached toa regiment of the Line for three mouths, or such 
time as may be necessary to teach them their drill, 
with their militia regiments for two annual trainings they will be 
eligible for the appointment of Lieutenants in the Amy. In 
order to obtain such an appointment they must be 
by the commanding oflicer of their militia regiment, his recom- 
mendation being confirmed by the general officer commanding 
the district, and they will be required to pass an examination 
in professional subjects of the same kind as that which will be 
required of a Sub-Lieutenant before he receives his commission as 
Lieutenant. 

**18. The limits of age, except for non-commissioned officers, 
will be fixed at from seventeen to twenty for Sub-Lieutenants, the 
limit being raised to twenty-two in the case of candidates who have 
passed their examination for the degree of B.A. at the Univer- 
sities, and from nineteen to twenty-two for Lieutenants from the 
militia, 

**19. So far as it is possible to calculate beforehand, the vacan- 
cies on the present establishment of officers in the Army will pro- 
vide for about 200 admissions a year by competition and for one 
commission a year for each militia regiment of ten companies, 
and for the smaller regiments in proportion, besides the number 
allowed for candidates from the Universities, non-commissioned 
officers, &c, 

“20. In addition to the examinations hitherto required from 
regimental officers, those who are promoted to the rank of C sptain 
after Nov. 1 will, before being promoted to the rank of Major, be 
required to pass a professional examination, 

_ 21, The necessary alterations in the Queen’s 
with respect to this and other examinations 
s00n 28 possible, 

“22. Adjutancies of the Auxiliary Forces will in future be 
filled by haif-pay officers or by officers belonging to regiments, 


Aug. 26, 


Regulations 
will be made public as 


along with it or are in course of preparation, and will be issued | 


Ensigus appointed since that date from the A list at Sandhurst, | 


NOV, 4, 1871 


—————___ 

| who will be made supernumerary to their regiments while 
serving. The appointments will be held, in the first instanc ay 
a term of five years; but, if their service prove unsatisfac:o, 

| they will be liable to be sent back to their regiments, or put ur 

| & reduced rate of half-pay under art. 25 of the Warrant at a; 
time ; if satisfactory, they will be eligible for reappointment aft a 

| the expiration of their first period. Sabie 

| 

| 


eee 


ory 


“23. It is not intended to interpose any obstacle 
exchanges between oflicers on full pay which are t] 
reasonable convenience of officers. It is therefore provided a, 
an officer wishing to exchange shall be permitted to detray % 
fair and reasonable expenses of the oflicer with whom he « 
changes, provided that the sum to be paid is approved by t),,. 
Commander-in-Chief, Precautions have been taken in ¢) 
Queen's Regulations for the Army to guard against any ai), f 
such arrangements. ; 


in the way 
made to suit 


“Epwarp Carvwe1) ae 


THE FENIAN RAID INTO CANADA. 

A New Yorx paper of the 18th ult. contains the foll 
details of the Fenian raid into Canada :— 

Mr. Douglas, the a-sistant custom house officer, was alarmed 
morning by a halt-breed, who tuformed bim that a body of men, 
about forty, were marching down. Mr. Douglas weat to the 
| seeing them coming, awoke Mr. W ebster, and then started across 
to alarm the Hudson Bay post. He was pursued by General O'Lo 
and another man on horseback, who presented revoly at his | 
ordered him beck. He told them he should not go back, and demanded t 

what authority they acted. He said he should not obey them un 
} gave him their authority. O’Donoxgh replied that he acted under { 
authority of “the Provisional Government of Manitoba.” The Fenij 
then marched down and took the Hudson B y post, the onl 
being an old man and his wife, Mr. Watt, a one armed Hy 
official, and Mr, Scott, his clerk, The Fenians seized all 
Vision and made selections of thing for themselves 
articles, and started one load of provisions down the river. 
were allowed the liberty of the yard and v iahs of the buildin, 
were not permitted to go outside the stock + The Fenians arr 
half-bred American citizen on the road to Pembina, who \ ubseq 
released by them upon being informed who he was. M 
Webster, without the knowledge of the Fenians, gave the 
to Colonel Wheaton, commandant of the United States fi cea i 
Pembina, informing him of the situation of affairs, and asking assis 
In @ very short time Colonel Wheaton, at the heai of thirty men, 1 
upon the scene. Colonel Wheaton sent his coloar-beare r abead to in 
of General O'Neill the object of his raid. The colour-serzeant was t 
into the presence of O'Neill at the point of the bay net as a p 
but before the soldier could explain his mission tome of the 
on the outside of the stockade came rushing in, exclaiming 
American troops are coming.” Immediately there was a ler 
stampede of the Fenians, pursned by the’ United States » ldtier 
O'Donoghue, on going outside, found one of bis ow n men op 
} (O'Donoghue’s) horse; bnt be was immedia ely knocked off, w 
O'Donoghue mounted and fied with the others, who had } orses taken 
haif-breeds. Meny of them threw away their arms they ran. T 
who were on foot took to the bush along the riv r. The tr 
volley on the mounted Fenians, but it is believed no ope was injury 
Colonel Wheaton, witnessing the flight of the Fen » mounted 
Grew his pistols, and pursued them some distance abeud of bi 


owi 


7 
Goor, ut 


the p 


i 


froi 


ah 
men, 


came up to O'Neill, Donolly, and Crow y, and arrested them witheut 1 
fistance, and ten of the rank and file O'Neill was in such haste to 
away from the post that he left hix sword on a table, 


O'Donoghue left 
on Cap-ured about 300 s i 
“nt a force aud retook the } 

The prisoners were tuk 


repenting rifle, cloak, &o. Colonel V 
arms, 250 being breechloaiers. He als 
visions which the Fenians were sent 
to Fort Pembina and confined in the barracks. General O'Neil! to a 
capture very philosophically ; aud, on being put into an ambulance, lx pro: 
duced his pipe and smoked during the short ride to the fort, 

The New York Tribune of the 19th says that “ the United Stat 
Commissioner before whom the General and his captured follower 
were taken considered himself bound to discharge them, bec: 


After serving | 


recommended | 


the offence was committed on Canadian soil, aud was, therefi 
beyond the jurisdiction of thu United States, The officers : 
leading spirits of the expedition were therefore released. 1) 

people of Manitoba are greatly excited by the sudden demonstra- 
tion of General O'Neill and his band, aud volunteers are rapidly 
enlisting in every portion of the province. As soon as the report 
of the capture of General O’ Neill was circulated throughout the 
province, Riel made his way to Winnipeg and tendered Governor 
Archibald his services, together with 150 Frenchmen, in drivin; 
out the invading forces. The meeting between Riel and th 

Governor is said to have been of the most demonstrative charact 
the two shaking hands no less than five times it one minute. 


RESPECTABLE BEGGARS, f 
attendance in his bill, yet v 
demand additional money from 


The hotel-keeper is expected to charge 
lreseed beggars, in the shape of wait 
1@ guest whois leaving. Itis the 
in theatres and places of amusement. Payment is made for the ¢ 
tainment, but respectably-dressed beggars, in the «! ape of box-keepers 
and other attendants, are not ashamed to beg on their own account, 
the same in travelling, the guard and railway porters beg for money, 
in words by ‘ signs” equally intelligible, and if not satisfied will give « 
grudging attendanc in tleman’s house, the well-fed 
looks for his fee. E the similar system of begair 
strangers by beadles and pew openers is practised.—An American's \. 
England in the “ Leisure Hour.” 

THE PROPOSED RAILWAY COMMUNICATION 
“ARD WooLWicu.—On Mor 
Eastern Raliway Company, covs 
W. Eborall, the general manager ; 
engineer, Attended a mee'ing of a local committee, 
ago, at the Dectare | Lali, ¢ nwich, to lay before 
for carrying the preserct line of railw y through the to wn f Green vi 
Chariton, and ths to make a continuous communication with t 
Kent jine of railway through Woolwich and other townsiu Kent. 1 
meeting was previdedover by Mr. W. Ang retein, and there was a large 
attendance of intinuentiad residents in the nex hbourhocd. It was exp) 
} to the committee that the new line proposed was a diversion f 
originally intended ; that { would prove a more direct line, and 
less with the taking of im;értant and valuable buildings in its & 
tion, and consequently be completed at a much less cost. The chi 
ficulty the company had had tg, contend h was the mair 
Metropolitan Board of Works; butafter a ultaticn with M 
the engineer to that board, and an afler on part of the cc , 7 
struct a supplementary sewer, it had Qeen agreed that no opposition should 
be oifered by the Metropoliton Board t@the application to be ade to t 
liament in the ensuing Session, Afver dycareful examir ation of the pian, 
the committee agreed to accept it #8 in ‘every Way satisfactory, 


if) 


BETWEEN GREENWIcIL 
ternoon a deputation from the t 
of SirE Watkin, the chairman; Mr. 
Mr. Shaw, secretary ; aud ’ 
appointed some 8 
em the plan prepared 

) 


ng 


and the 


| hecessary Measures were adopted to give it suyport before the Parlixue ry 
| Committee. Sir E. Watkin announced that the esstern section of the line, 
from Chariton to hill, Greenwich, is in\® satisfactory st ate © 0° 
gress, ond it is believed will be completed and opened by March | vext, 


with a station at Coomb Farm-lane, 
THE FRIENDLY SOCIETIES INQuIRy,—Cui}IOUS | 
Friendly Societies Commission sat at Liverpool on Mond 


EVIDENCE.—The 
» When sume very 


interesting evidence as to the working of buriat societ Was give ; 
first witness was James Wignall, who sai¢ that his wife was i € the 
Protection Burial Society, and it woe fully six months before his claim was 
| paid, so that he had to advance all the funeral expenses out of his own 


pocket. He had also been persistently denied an inspec ion of the bo 
A Mr. M‘Carthy esid that ild of his, which was insured in th \ 
Society, died. When he made bis claim he found that some woman, 
known to him, had alee insure ild, got # regist s certificate, ¢ 
been paid her claim. Feariz at the child had died from fou! } 


had the body exhumed, and # Coroner's jury returned a verdict of “2 
causes.” Jamew Hollis, a collector of the society, said that the child 8 
duly enrolled by Some Woman whose address he did not take, ano there : 
nothing to: xeitejsuspicion. Mr. Clar Aspinwall, the Liverpool borough 
Coroner, said that With respect to the subject of children being wiliu 'y 
neglect d, ia order to Obtain wor there was oft Bb in«is- 
putable but not Jegal evidence t nough® 
that for the eae of presi, ser 
paying, without) careful inquiry suspicious ¢ € 
sub-treacurer of\the Protective Society, said that, amen 2S 
parted from—nd member was eniolled without furnishing au & : 
They had very ffew defalcations in their society: last year they : - 
to £17 198, As to the witness Wignall, he was himeelf to bia: . 
delay as to the #payment of the claim for his wife. 1 commitree ref na 
to let him eve tike bornks because @ was 80 persist ublesome. _ 
(witness) thoagsht th li the books of burial socie ht to b oa: 
He wished Government ao the 


ful balance sh@ets being re 
members, Mefetings of 


gularly published and ¢ 
th societies were often packed by p 
1 no legal xfight 1 d he thought some prope 
i attend to at only legally qualified me 
yoted, He ghought that the collectors, who bad always gre® 
should net allowed to vote at meetings 


fully and aie hi 


kee 
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——— 
THE ELTHAM MURDER. ; 
1~ Monday evening @ meeting Was held in the 
yeh hall, Greenwich, for the purpose of in- 
er a movement for raising subscriptions | 
uting ‘erect. a memorial to the memory of 
ot ‘ ine Clousen, who was murdered ou the | 
ria f Tuesday, April 26, in Kidbrooke-lane. The | 
*scrowded. The chair was occupied by Mr, 
Crosland, the writer of the pamphlet 


jeuratly 


ill was C 


i“ The Eltham Tragedy Reviewed.”” He 

\,3 supported on the platform by Dr. Langley, 
tl K ‘. Dr. Roger | 

| Messrs. Farrah, Leno, Page, Floyd, Norley, 


ral others whose names did not trauspire. 
j oevert , 
"The hairman, in opening the proceedings, said 


MiG irit that was commendable, They had 
“for the purpose of raising a subscription in 
,erect a memorial to the memory of the poor 
-cirl who had been so brutally murdered 
ir neighbourhood. | The surgeon who had 
. oded her had told him that she died from the 
ot of twelve blows of a hat chet upon the head; 
; though they did not know who had given her 
‘twelve blows, yet they did know who had 
: her the thirteenth blow after she was 
vad, and which was an aspersion on her charac- 
“Well, they were going to give the four- 
blow, which would be a sort of counter- 
«to the thirteenth, by erecting a memorial 
rmemory. He had written out an epitaph 
placed upon it, and with their permission 
would read it. It was as follows:—‘ Sacred | 
the memory of Maria Jane Clousen, a mother- 
.. sprvant-girl, who was murdered in Kidbrook« ss 
, Eltham, on the night of April 25. She was | 
t ,, with her skult battered in, to Guy’s Hos- 
‘tal, where she died, on Sunday, April 30, 1871, 
‘wo days after her eighteenth birthday. Those 
vo knew her best testify that she was comely ia 
agreeable in manner, amiable and affec- 
in disposition, and very cleanly in her 
Her last words were ‘Oh, let me die!’ 
God’s great pity touch his heart, and lead 
jurderer to confess his drebdful deed ; 
when secrets of all hearts are known, 


the 


bo that, 


Guilt and repentance may alike be shown.” 
He concluded by calling upon ; : 
ir. J. Bedford Leno to move the first resolu- 
He explained the reasons which had in- 


im to come forward and take part in the 
eeding He felt for the girl who had been 
cuclly murdered, and also on account of the 
ipt which had been made to stifle public dis- 

1 and fetter freedom of speech and the 
“ty of the press, for which so many had fought, 
red, aud died. He concluded a speech of 
1, which was frequently cheered by the 
by drawing a pathetic picture of the 
io meet the man who she believed would 
wr husband, but who murdered her, by moving 
following resolution :—‘* That this meeting is 
ypinion that a suitable monument ought to be 


dh 


| 4 opportunity of resting in 


layed the travellers several hours, and gave them 


the omnibus, thus 
ending the tirst day’s journey of seventy miles. 
The second day’s journey was a short one, as, 
being Saturday, it was becessary to find a good 
place to lay up the train over Sunday. Myr, 
Jackson, of Stevington House, Wausford, hos- 
pitably put them all up until Monday, and took 
the engine into his private grounds. On Monday 
morning, at six a.m., the train started and made 
& splendid run from Wansford to Doncaster, 


s, Lieutenant-Volonel Mercier, | eighty-three miles and a half in ten hours and a) on the Middl 


quarter, includiug unavoidable stoppages for 
water, coals, &c. Most of the miles on this day's 
Journey were actually done in four minutes, some 


vlad to see so large @ meet (32, as it showed | Of them in less, or at the rate of fifteen to eighteen | 


miles an hour, The following day's run was from 
Doncaster to Azerley Hall, near Ripon, where the 


and clear water for the engine could not be ob- 
tained in pond or river, From Azerley the engine 
Wooler, near the borders, on the 3rd. ‘The road 
the travellers approached Wooler, it was more like 
the channel of uw gravell 
Outside this place a toll-gate man absolutely re- 
fused passage, and the gentle power of steam 
had to be applied before the party could 
proceed, He came on to Wooler to give the 
engine in charge to the _ police 
‘6 force ’? 
for the inhabitants of Wooler were not 
hospitably inclined, and it was some time before 
the sergeant of police could find them shelter, 


’ 


by dint of running all night, crossed the Lam- 
mermoor ridge early in the morning, arriving at 
Edinburgh on the 5th. She came in by the Dal- 


| keith-road and the bridges, and swung round into 


Prince's-strect in grand style. Although there 
were tramway obstructions in that stre 
threaded her way through them all and dist: 
all the traffic, turning up into George-street, and 
so on to a coach-builder's yard in the West-End, 
where she was laid up. Since that time she has 
made several trips of an experimental nature, in 
one of which she took forty tons of gross load up 
Soutra-hill, which is an incline of 1 in 17, of up- 
wards of a mile in length. She is to start on her 
return jouruey to Ipswich, on Monday next, and 
will then be shipped off to India. The chief dif- 
ficulties encountered by the engiue on her journey 
appear to have arisen from foraging for water and 
coal, She also had minor difficulties to encounter 
with the toll-gate people, who could with difficulty 
be persuaded that, being the property of Govern- 
ment, she did fot pay toll. The prevailing notion 
among the inhabitants of the districts through 
which she passed was that she was a machine for 


ted to the memory of Maria Jane Clousen, and 

ubscription be made for that purpose,’’ 

rhe Rev. Dr. Rogers seconded, the motion, 

hich was put and carried, 

Dr. Baxter Langley moved the second resolu- 

uina long speech, which was seconded by Mr, 

urrab. lt was as follows:—‘** That the Legisla- 

reought to appoint a public prosecutor.’’ It 

s put and carried, 

lhe third resolution was, that in all doubtful 
a verdict of ‘* Not proven’’ should be 


nl 
atu 


keeping in order and re-charging with electricity 
the roadside telegraphs, and it was often useless 
to assert the contrary. 


THE SHORT TIME AND WAGES 
MOVEMENT. 


A GREAT meeting of the employés of the London 
and North-Western Railway Company was held, 
at Crewe, last Saturday, to discuss the nine hours 
movement, After several speeches had been 
made, it was resolved to memorialise the directors 
in favour of the nine hours system, and it was ad- 


{he fourth resolution was that the wishes of 
meeting, expressed in the previous resolutions, 
embodied in a memorial to the Home 

Secretary. 


A collection was then made, 


ADVENTURES OF A ROAD STEAM- 
ENGINE, 


Ay interesting account is given by the Scotsman | time when required, and that payment should be | the prisoner obtained a situation as pr 


‘i a feat without parallel lately performed by a 
wee roul steamer—viz., running from Ispwich to 
uuburgh by road, a distance of 450 miles, in 
veuty-seven hours travelling time. The en- 
-which is one of four now being built by 
srs. Ransome, Sims, and Head for the 
lian Government, under Thomson’s patent, 
with indiarubber tires—is of fourteen nominal 
power, but has several times been 
(up to eighty indicated horse power. Her 
itis about 134 tons; length, 15ft.; breadth, 
Sin. ; he ens to top of chimney, 14 ft. 
Weighs 


I 


Workec 


about 3} tons, and is seated for 
© inside and forty-four outside— 


l, sixty-tive, 
rung, Sept. 16, under charge of Lieutenaut | 
upton. ‘Lhe first town reached was Stow- 
txet, where a difficulty arose with the town 
‘p, Which was incapable of supplying suflicient | 
© tor the thirsty monster, which was com- 
jLed to drink again a mile or two further on. 
road for miles was overshadowed by trees, 
"Was necessary to keep men on the roof with 
‘ud axes to cut a passage for the chimney. 
_utived at Bury St. Edmunds in time for | 
f wing run the first twenty-five miles 
‘* hours and a half, including all stop- 
After leaving Bury St. Edmunds, the | 
boarded by a photographer, who | 
‘o be taken up, and insisted until he 
is polut. Oa arriving at Newmarket 
1con the engine was refused water at the 
_ Works, and so had to pump it from a cistern | 
‘© back yard of the Golden Lion. A dif- | 
/ arose With the police, who directed the | 
“move on.’’ They, however, declined | 
ton made by Lieutenant Crompton that 
‘“*run it ia,’’ and it continued its jour- | 
c, reaching Ely at six p.m. Here, after | 
‘a getting dinner, the travellers engaged 
‘o pilot them across the fens to Peter- 
he commenced his task by losing his 
‘U ten miles from Ely, and finished by 
“ie vie engine along the brink of the 40-ft 
W cate the most thrilling part of the 
As the engine went on, the road got 
» uLtil it was only a few inches wider 
*ugine. The bank sloped down steeply 
to the river, on the other to the fen; 
“ie utinost care taken by the steersman 
© ehgine exactly central on what there 
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done more efliciently, and that therefore the com- 
pany would not lose by the concession, 

A meeting of employers in the engineering trade 
in Manchester was held, on Tuesday, at which it 
was resolved that the hours of labour in the work- 
shops should, after Jan. 1, be reduced to fifty- 
four per weck, that the men should work over- 


made by the hour. Several firms in the trade 
have already adopted the nine hours system. 

A meeting of the master engineers, ironfounders, 
and machinists of Nottingham was held, last 
Saturday, in the warehouse of Messrs. Manlove 


}adopt the nine hours system. This unexpected 
concession on the part of the masters has given 
great satisfaction to the men. 

At a meeting of the workmen employed at the 


The | Bristol works of the Bristol and Exeter Railway notice to quit. 


Company, held on Wednesday night, there being 
about 200 present, the superintendent informed 
cede the fifty-four hours per week, to commence 
on Dec, 4 next. 

The strike in the Forest of Dean has been ter- 
minated, and the men returned to work on 
Wednes day. 

The directors of the Midland Railway Company 
have agreed to grant the nine hours’ day to the 
men employed in the company’s engineer and car- 
riage works at Derby. The new system is to come 
into operation on Jan. 1. 

On Wednesday a meeting of cotton-manufac- 
turers, representing thirty-four firms, was held at 
Blackburn, at which attention was drawn to the 
low prices received for manufactured goods, and 


lit was resolved to work the mills on short time 


for the next four weeks. 

At a meeting of nailers, held on Monday, at 
Bromsgrove, it was unanimously resolved to give 
the masters notice of a rise of 10 per cent in wages, 
to commence on Saturday next. A deputation | 
appointed to wait upon the masters reported that 
only one of them was willing to give the increase. 
If the men’s demand is not conceded, another 
meeting will be held on Monday. 

A movement got up by the shop assistants of 
South London — male and female—in favour of a 
reduction in the hours of labour has already found 
considerable favour with many of the largest em- 
ployers in the Borough (High-street), Newington- 
butts, aud Walworth. At present most of the 
drapery establishments in the South London dis- 
trict keep open till nine, and in some cases half- 
past nine o'clock, and what is sought for by the 
stants now is that eight o'clock should be the 
Many of the houses commence 
alf-past seven in the morn- 


as 
closing hour. 
business as early as I 


1e wheels would have cut away the 
bank, and the engine would have 
» depths of the fen. After about ten 
‘orvons work a tube burst, which de 


A canvass has been made of the proprietors, 


ing. 4 

and they have been found generally favourable to 

the proposals of the Shop Assistants’ Committee ; | 

in fact, fovr large establishn 3 will commence ! 
LCL, Aol we 
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| 
vanced as an argument that the work would be} 


TIMES 


the eight o'clock closing system next Monday, It | 
is sought, however, to extend the movement to 

other businesses besides those of the drapery, | 
millinery, and dressmaking trades; and hi rein it | 
1s expected considerable difficulty will arise, | 
especially as regards the assistants « mployed at | 
cheesemongers aud ham and beef shops, the pro 

prietors of which look to late hours of business as 
highly profitable. Following a crowded meeting 
held last week upou the subj st 


e : ; ject will be a number 
of district meetings; and it is stated the assistants 


esex side of the river have offered 
help and co-operation to their brethren and sister 
hood on the Surrey side, 


| LONDON POLICE COurTS. | 


}_ Bany-Farminc.—A woman named Murrant, | 


| was the illegitimate child of a you 


t woman who 
had intrusted it to the care of ‘th 


pri: 


but 


proceeded to Darlington, on Oct. 1, and thence to | it Was weak and sickly from its birth, and when it | paues of 
It was shown | 
became very bad after leaving Morpeth; and, as | that children reared apart from the mother wanted | the 


died the body weighed only 3} 1b, 


change of food, warm clothins 


g, and proper air; 


bh anything else, | 224, although these requisites had been absent | amount of the damag 
y burn than anything else, | 1 # 


from the prisoner’ 


8 


establishment, there was no 


proof of neglect on her part. She was, therefore, | 


| discharged. 


| Roneinc a Cuurcu.—At Ck rkenwell, on 


but the | Monday, James Goderich, aged twenty-four, who| GRE 
was extremely civil and obliging, | described himself as a tin-plate worker, having no | 


home, was charged before Mr. Bushby with being 
| concerned with two other men, not in custody, in 
breaking and entering the Congregational Church, 


Next day, after loading some coals that were sold | Camden-road, Islington, and stealing therein two | 
| by the **bowl,’’ the train crossed the border, and, 


| chalices, one basin, one holland cover, ont towel, 
| and two bottles of wine, the property of Mr. 
| Joseph Bishop and others, the deacons. On Mon- 
day morning, between twelve and one o'clock, 
Polic 
passing the above church, noticed the glimmer of 
a light inside the church, and, knowing that that 
was wrong, he watched, and in a moment or so 
afterwards he again saw the light. He then im- 
mediately jumped over the wall, and at the south 
entrance he found the door open. On going in 
three men faced him, and on their seeing him they 
went further back into the church, on which he 


advanced and collared the prisoner. He had 
no sooner done this than another of the 
three hit him a violent blow either with 


a stick or a life-preserver, and then he and the 
prisoner fell. 
made a desperate struggle to rescue him, and one 
of them threw at him a heavy jemmy; but, for- 
tunately, that did not strike him. He called for 
assistance, and then the prisoner’s companions 
made off, and he took the prisoner to the police- 
| station. On searching him he found two 
keys and a centre-bit; and on returning to the 
church he found that an entry had been made by 
pulling out a portion of a stained-glass window, 
| about two feet from the ground, sufficiently large 
to allow of the entrance of aman, When inside 
the thieves had forced the vestry, had ransacked 
all the drawers and cupboards, had broken into 
the wine-cellar, having drunk about two bottles of 
wine, and had broken into other places in the 
church, In the vestry the police-sergeant found 
a bottle of aquafortis, which the thieves had taken 
in to test whether the plate in use was silver or 
| not, and they had ascertained that the chalices, 
|&e,, were electroplated. Mr. Bushby (the 
prisoner having nothing to say in answer to the 
charge) remanded him for a week. 


A TuHIer AND WOULD-BE SuicipE.—At Bow- 
| street, on Monday, Robert Wills, a well-dressed 
| young man, twenty-three years of age, was taken 
| before Mr. Flowers on two charges of stealing and 
one of attempting to commit suicide by taking 
poison. Mr. Knox prosecuted. It appeared that 
vate clerk 
to Mr. Moorson, the secretary of Evans's Hotel, 
| Covent-garden, by means of a false character 
given him by a person who, he alleged, was his 
uncle, but who was in reality his father. The 
prisoner received 15s. a week for his servic but 


| 


and Alliott, in that town, under the presidency of stated that some of his relatives were stylish | 
Mr. Alliott, when it was unanimously decided to | people staying at the Grosvenor, and that he him- | 


| self had a sum of £145 coming to him on Oct. 1, 

and that he had rents to collect which belonged to 
jhim. The prosecutor found that all these state- 

ments were false, and therefore gave the prisoner 
Some time previously an opera- 
glass had been missed, and some person was sus- 
pected of having committed the robbery, the 


She left Ipswich on Friday | the employés that the directors had agreed tocon- | prisoner agreeing with the prosecutor in that sus- 


picion. The prosecutor ultimately taxed the 
prisoner with the theft, and he did not deny it, 
| but gave every information concerning the mode 
in which he had disposed of the property. Mr. 
| Barns, the lessee of Evans's Hotel, alleged that 
the prisoner had been on visiting terms with 
him. About a month ago he missed a couple 
of gold watches, value £12, and suspected his 
servant of having taken them. He sent for a 
police detective, and the prisoner was present 
while instructions were being given him. Hear- 
ing subsequently that the prisoner had no other 
income besides the 15s. 2 weck, Mr. Barns accused 
him of the robbery. The prisoner did not deny 


the charge, but rendered the same assistance as in 
All the property 
From 


the case of the first witness. 
was produced in court by the pawnbroker. 
the evidence of Inspector Greentield, Det 
Frederick Kerley, and Police-Constable Salt, it 
appeared that the prisoner received three months’ | 
imprisonment for obtaining money from the Rev. 
Mr. Jackson, of St, Sepulchre’s, City, whom he 
victimised, together with nearly all the clergymen 
in the City; and six months’ for obtaining wear- 
ing apparel by false pretences, On each occasion 
he had represented himself, by means of printed 
cards, a3 the son of the chairman of the Licensed 
Victuallers’ Society or the son of some minister. | 
In answer to the charge, the vrisoner said that all 


he had done was when under the influence of * 


drink, to which he had given way. He had inhe- 
rited money, but spent it in the society in which 
he moved, and was tempted to take more when he 
required it, There were other cases of stealing 
against the prisoner, but these were not gone 
into. The prisoner, when arrested at the hotel 
by Inspector Greenfield, was found to be suffering 
from the effects of poison which he had taken. 
He was removed to Charing-cross Hospital 
being charged at the police-station, Mr, Flowers 


| who 


-Sergeant Alfred Monsey, 45 Y, as he was | 


Both the prisoner's companions 


before | ‘ 


IST 
committed the prisoner for trial. The prisoner's 


father is to be summoned for giving him a false 
character, 


A Costiy “Lanrx.’’—At Hammersinith, on 
Tuesday, George Burlton, a re spectably-dressed 


| Young man, was placed in the dock charged with 


wilfully breaking a public lamp in Kinug-street 
West, Hammersmith, while in the company of a 
friend, at one o'clock in the morning. The pri- 
souer said he threw his stick at his friend and it 
broke the lamp. He called Richard ‘Tomlinson, 

suid that he did uot know whether 
prisoner threw the stick at him or the 
he was in trout of him. The evi- 
produced by the police proved that 
the prisoner broke’ the lump with his stick 
wilfully. Jumes Jones, foreman of lamplighters 


the 
lamp 
deuce 


» us 


travallues had arianged to remain some days. The | forty-nine years of age, was, on Mond ty, Charged |'O the Brentford Gas ( ompany, estimated the 
roads to this place Were in an awful state, owing | 2 Lambeth Police Court with having caused the | damage at 2s. He said that the smashing of 
to the heavy rainfall, All the rivers were in flood, | death of an infant tive weeks old. ‘The dec ased | Strect lamps had again commenced, The practice 


‘ 


used for a time after the last conviction at this 
| court, During the last three months seventy 

Klass had been broken in the various 
Mr. lugham inquired the total value of 
seventy panes. ‘The witnesssuid £4 10s, Mr, 
lnghan then ordered the prisoner to pay 2s,, the 
, >to the lamp, and a tine of 
£4 10s., and, in default, to be imprisoned for two 
mouths, 


lamps. 


eee: 


TRAOKDINARY SUICIDE ON NEWINGTONs 
-—Dr. Hardwicke held an inquest, on Tues- 
day, at the Castile Tavern, Holloway-road, on the 
body of & person whose name was unknown, but 
who is supposed to be ® commercial man named 
Lincoln W. H. Duncan, of 1, Goldsmith- 
square, South Hornsey, clerk in the London and 
Westminster Bank, said on Saturday night, about 
| @ quarter to six, he was on Newington-green, ard 
| saw deceased in the road in a high state uf excites 
ment, exclaiming, “1 am ruined—I have com- 
mitted murder.’’ He then rushed and butted his 
head against a tree, aud rolled backward into the 


road, Ile got on his knees, and with clasped 
hauds said, “I have been stricken by the 
Almighty: pray God have mercy on me.” He 


got up and walked to the railings round the green, 
and there fell to the ground. Witness thought it 
was exhaustion, but on going up to deceased found 
his throat cut, aud pools of blood by his side. He 
rau for assistance, and when he returned a sure 
geon was with the deceased, and he left him in 
the charge of the medical man and police. Henry 
Hatch, butcher, Newington-green-road, said that 
on the evening in question he saw the deceased on 
his kuees, praying. He thensaid, “1 ama ruined 
man, for lh braided my God’? He knocked 
his head aguiust a tree, and afterwards on the 

Witness touched him, when deceased 


ground, 
seized him on the shoulder by his teeth, and, after 
a scufile, he got loose, when deceased cried out, 
‘* Mother, I have saved you; I will take the life 
of this one!’ throwing witness from him a couple 
of yards. He then fell on his face, crying out, 
“Currie is the cause of all this! Carrie is my 
rain; but I will save my mother!’ Police-Con- 
stable David Wanspy, 445 N, said he was called 
to deceased, and, on searching him, found in an 
envelope in his waistcoat pocket the following 
letter :—‘*‘ Oct. 28, 1871. Dear Sir,—Forgive me, 
and spare all — 1 know I did commit myself. 
If——. Yours, &&, Anrtuur.’’ Mr. George 
Stephens, surgeon, 13, Stoke Newington-green, 
said he was called to the deceased, and found two 
severe wounds in his throat, which had severed 
the jugular vein and carotid artery. He was 
lying against a tree on Newington-green, 
quite dead. There was a knife, which had been 
recently sharpened, and covered with blood, lying 
by his side. The cause of death was syncope, 
caused from hemorrhage from the wounds in the 
throat. The wounds were backwards and up- 
wards, and had, no doubt, been self-intlicted, 
The jury ultimately returned a verdict that the 
deceased, who was unknown, had committed 
suicide, being at the time in an uusound state of 
mind, 


| 


NFANT LIFE. 
There is no doubt that the 
istrar-General’s Keports and 

relating to mortality 
infants would show a 
mark nprovement if one of the 
simplest domestle aids to the 
nursery, in the shape of 

Mrs. JOHNSON'’S AMERICAN 

SOOTHING SYRUP, 
were used universally. It is per- 
fectly free from any narcotic, and 
no child refuses its application to 
the gums. 

None genuine without the name 
of “ Barclay and Sons, 9%, Parring- 
don-street,”” is on the stamp, 

Sold by all Chemists, at 2s. od. 
a bottle. 


r 7 . 
LEA AND PERRINS’ 
SAUCE, 

The ‘* WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
pronounced by Connoisseurs **The only 
Good Sauce,” 

Its use improves Appetite and Digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour, 
Beware of Initations, to avoid which, see 
the names 
Lea and Perrins on all bottles and labels. 
Ask for Lea and Perrins’ Sauce. 
Agents: CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 
LONDON} 
and sold by all Dealers in Sauces, 

througheuvt the World. 


amon, 8 


THE LONDON GAZETTE. 


Oct, 27. 


Fripay, 


BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED. F. RAYNE, Roe- 
Lampton—E. WHLTCOMB, Croydon, licensed victualler, 

BANKRUPTS —W. RK. PHILLIPS, Ficcadilly—F. W. 
TAYLOR, Coleman-street. general agent—J. BINNS, White 
fiel ach proprictor—J. CHADWICK and G. TURNER, Hey 
wood, ¢ -manufacturers —R. FURNESS, Church, oil 
merchant—A,. HINCKLEY, Sitting’ I 
HODDINOTT, Frome dealer—J. MORI ner 
}. PARKER, Huddersfield, teadealer r- 
horongh, chemist—G. SIMMS , r—J. 
THELENBE Battersea Park, butcher—W, WALKER, Hol 

A } 


ECTRATIONS.—J. M. CUNNINGHAM, 


. MCLAREN, Glasgow, Warelhouseman. 


. F. STORY, Leeds, 
eaton, mechanist—J, CURRY, 
-O EARLE, Liverpool, merchant 


Dhatter-« M. PARKERSON. Portsmonth, 

G. PARTINGTON, Bridlir n, innkeeper — J, 
ISON, Manchester paper merchant. 

1 i SEQGUFSTRATIONS.—D, MACDONALD, Inver- 

lL. STEWART, Edinburgh, fruiterer—J. CAIRNS, 

wt—D. PL CHALMERS. Stromness, watch 

iJ. A, BRODIE end UV, BURNET, Glasgow, 
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Now ready, price 10s., 


VOL, XVIII, 
TE ILLUSTRATED TIMES 
(New Series), 
Covers for Binding Vol. X VIII., and all the preceding 
ols., at 28. each. 


Reading Casez, 1s. 6d each. 
Indices to all the Vols., 1d. each ; 
or, free by post, three halfpenny stamps. 
May be ordered of pa ookseller or 
Newsagent in the United Kingdom, or from 
the Publisher, 
T. Fox, 2, Catherine-strest, Strand, London, W.C. 


SUBSCRIBERS 
TO THE 


LLUSTRATED TIMES 
requiring Back Numbers to Complete Sets may obtain 
am by order through their Bookseller or Newsagent; but, if 
erred, will be torwarded tree (ifin print), per return 
ef post, by the Publisher on receipt of stamps to the value of 
ce ny for each Copy. . 
. Fox, Publisher, 2, Catherine-street, Strand, London, 


REDUCED POSTAL TARIFF. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO 

[THE ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 

e +. ls. 

(In all cases to be Paid in Advance.) 
Subscribers are res} ‘ully requested to forward Post Office 
Orders payable at the Somerset House Post Office, Strand, to 
T. Fox, the Publisher— 


Office, 2, Catherine-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


For the United Kingdom. 
Three Months .. «+ «- 36. 10d. 
Six Months .. .. + «+» 7. 7d, 
Twelve Months .. 58, \ 


Now ready, 
6IX COLOURED PLATES, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


ue ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
ALMANACK for 1872, 


containing . 
SIX EMBLEMATIC PICTURES OF BIRDS, 
from Paintings by J. Wolf, 

Printed b; ‘hton Brothers’ Chromatic Process ; 
TWELY FINE-ART ENGRAVINGS ; 
Astroncmical Diagrams of Remarkable Phenomena, 
with lanatory Notes ; 

Twelve Illustrations of P 
THE COASTING ORAFT OF ALL NATIONS, 


by E. Weedon, as Headings to the Calendar. 
The Royal Family of Great Britain; the Queen's Household ; 
Ma; "s Ministers; Lists of Public Offices and Officers ; 


Bankers ; w and University Terms; Fixed and Movable 
Festivals; Anniversaries; Acts of Parliament passed during 
the Session of 1871; Continuation of the Diary of the 
Franco - Prussian War; Obituary of Eminent Persons; 
Christian, Jewish, and Mohammedan Calendars; Tables: of 
Stamps, Taxes, and Government Duties; Times of High 
Water; Post - Office Reguiations; together with a large 
amount of useful and valuable information, which has during 
the past twenty-seven years made the inivsrearkpD Lonpon 
ALMANACK the most acceptable and clegan mpanion to the 
lib or drawing-room table ; whilst it is universally acknow- 
ledged to be by far the cheapest Almanack ever published. 

The unprecedented demand for the Iniusrnarep Lonvon 
ALMaNack year after year stimulates the Proprietor to still 

iter exertions to secure for this Almanack @ reception as 

‘avourable as that which has hitherto placed its circulation 
second only to that of the Intverrarep Lonvon News, 

The ILLUsraaTeD Lonpon ALMANACK is inclosed in an elegant 
cover, printed in colours by the same process as the Six Coloured 
Plates, and forms 6 charming and p!easiug ornament to the 
drawing-room table. 5 4 

The Sxi.ine IntverTaaTeD ALMANACK is puolished at the 
Office of the Inuvernatep Lonpon News, 15, Strand, and sold 
by all Booksellers and Newsagents, 


’ r ris 
HAMBERS'S JOURNAL,—40th YEAR, 
Contents of NOVEMBER Part.—l'rice 7d 
Miss Brown, In Fourtcen | The Prisoners of 
Chapters. Under the streets, 
Toys as Teachers, Marine Fiora 
Mr. Cowslip's Holiday. ‘The Rhigi Railway. 
Phantom Armies, The Month: Science and Arts, 
A Glimpse of the Yemen In-| Four pieces of Crigmal Poetry. 
surrection. In Two Parts. 
And Chapters X/X.—XXV. of an entirely Original Tale, 
entitled 
CECIL'’s TRYST. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newavenders, and at Railway Stations. 


E W N OV E L S 
a 
KNOWN TO NONE, Post &vo. [Next week. 
i. 
THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY RICHMOND. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH 


(Reprinted from the " Cornhill Magazine.”’) 3 vols. 
Ferra, Evpen, and Co,, 15, Waterloo-place. 


OPES. | 


ature, 


(Ready. 


MADAME HANGION, 
from Le Boulevard des Italiens, Paris, 
begs to inform those who require the Choicest 


MANTLEs, and Newest 5ty le of French Fashion, that she 
opened large SHOW-ROOMS at 
COSTUMES, 111, Great Portland-street, 
Regent-street, London, W. 
an td ry : 
[ EVEY’'S POPULAR SONG, 
ESMERALDA, 


** Esmeralda,” 
“ Kemeralda,”’ 
“ Esmeralda.” 
“ Esmeralda,” 
fent for 24 stamps.— 


TANOFORTks.— MOORE and MOORE 

Let their Pianofortes on Hire for Three Years; after 

which the instrament becomes the Property of the Hirer. Kasy 

Terme, from 2} gs. per quarter. These instruments are warranted 

and of the best manefacture. Pianofortes from ligs. 104 and 
105, Bishopsgate-street Within, E.0. 


ae tes IUMS.—MOORE and MOORE’S 
u 


ng by Madame Bodda- Pyne, 
‘’ by Madame Kudersdorff, 
shy Mdile. Leibhart. 
by Mise Fortade. 
and Srewanr, M7, Oxford-street. 


Rosy, Terme. from 2 gs. per quarter, Carriage tree. 
ustrated opr geed pga 
Ware- Rooms, 104 and 105, Kishopsgate-street Within, E.0, 


RNAMENTS for the DRAWING-ROOM, 

lieaty. Dining-Room, consisting of Vases, Figures, 
Candlesticks, nkstand«, Obelisks, inlaid Tables, Watch-stands, 
&c.. in Alabaster, Marble, Bronze, Derbyshire Spar, &c. Can 
be had of J. TENNANT, Geologist, 149, Strand, London, W.C, 


INERALOGY AND GEOLOGY. 
Elementary Collections, to facilitate the study of these 
interesting branches of Bcience, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 
1000 gs. , of J. TENNANT, i49, Strand, London, W.C. Mr. 
Tennant gives private Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


IMMEL’S PHOTOCHROME.—Pomade 


I a ne pd 
or! r 1 ney of light. y 4 a 
Free from the met renients Laat 


US ing usually contained in the 
so called Hair- rers, and gives more natural shade than 
Hair-Dyes. Price, with brush, 3s, 6d. 

Regent-st.; amd 24, Cornhill; and 


FACT.—ALEX. ROSS guarantees his 
HAIR COLOUR WASH to Restore, in two days, Gre: 

or to their Original Colour. Price, 10s, rs 
Sent for stamps.—248, High Holborn, London. 


GOSNELL and CO.’S CHERRY TOOTH 


e PASTS jo rests superior to any Tooth Powder, giver 

the teeth a pearl- owhitences, protects he enamel from ‘Mcay, 
nd & & plcssing ce to the breath. 

JOHN GOS: shi ond 8 EXTRA HIGHLY SCENTED 

TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER, recommended for its 

purite. be had of al} Perfumers and Chemists; and at 


-street. London, B.C, 


Angel-passage, 95, Upper 


Gis FIELD 
STARCH. 


Exclusively used in the Royal Laundry; 
and her —— ‘s Laundress says that 
* It is the finest Starch she ever used.” 
Awarded Prize Medal for its superiority 
Beware of spurious imitations. 


, 

INAHAN’S LL WHISKY. 
This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 

ia the very CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, in quality un- 
rivalled pure, and more wholesome than the finest 
pay 5 Brandy. ote the words “*KINAHAN'S LL WHISKY” 
on » Label, and Cork.—6a, Great Titchiield-st., Oxford-st., W. 


ELBOURNE MEAT - PRESERVING 
COMPANY (LIMITED). 
COOKED BEEF and MUTTON in Tins, 
with full instructions for use. 
Prime Qualities and free from Bone. 
Bold Retail by Grocers and Provision-Dealers throughout the 
pingtom : 
Wholesale by 
JOHN M’CALL and CO., 157, Houndeditch, London 


ILLUSTRATED 
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SEAL JACKETS and PALETOTS. 


24 in. deep, 5 to 10gs, 
26 ° Stolze 


” ge. choice 
28 ” 9 to 15 gs. from 
30 » illto ges. several 
33 » to %Wgs. hundreds. 
Ladies intending to purchase will find an advantage in doing 
80 early, The above 8 are warranted, and, having been 


| pre) during the summer months, are very much lower in 
| price than they could now be produced at. They are also 
Cheaper than ene, 
PETER ROBINSON wili be pleased to forward, free on ap- 
Picea, Engravings, with description of all this Season's New 
antles, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 


EW MANTLES. 


40 gs. 
100 gs. 


Velvet Jacketa .. *e e ee ee . 10 gs. 
Velvet Jackets, trimmed lace, gim:'  “c. os. a a 15 gs. 
Cloth Mantles, very rich in shape a. i trimming .. 15 gs. 
loth Jackets, beautiful variety .. o « 1 6 BB. 
House Jackets, novelties, sha and loose .. a 2 gs. 
| House Jackets, beautifully embroidered oe 3 ge. 


10 ge. 
10 gs. 

28. 
24 gs. 


| Opera Jackets, embroidered with gold .. 

Opera Mantles, some beautitul novelties 

Waterproof Mantles, sleeves and capes ee a 

Waterproof Mantles, new and circular shapes... 
Illustrations of this Season's New Mantles 

pposttree on application. ss 

PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxtord-strect, W. 


" CRETONNES, CACHEMIRES, AND PLANNELS FOR 
OLLY VARDENS, POLONAISES, &c. 


A choice collection of Elegant Designs, upon 
black or white grounds, in Chintz colours of every combination. 


IN BLACK, WHITE, AND ALL COLOURS, 
ELVET-FINISHED VELVETEENS, 
Beautifully Soft and Very Rich, specially adapted for 
Complete Costumes, Dolly Vardens, Casaques, &c., 
from 2s, 6d, to 58. per yard (very wide),.—Patterns free. 


FOR AUTUMN AND TRAVELLING DRESSES. 
NVERARY FRINGED TWEEDS, 


made of the very best Wool (Waterproof), in rich 
Heather Mixtures, Iron Greys, Browns, Nay, iolet, Blue, &c., 
at 21s. to 28s, 6d. the Full Costume, tterns free. 


SPECIAL FOREIGN NOVELTIES FOR 
ADIES’ RICH AUTUMN DRESSES. 


A Drap d'italie, all Wool, beautifully soft, in very rich 
Colours, from 22s. 6d, to 35s, the Dress. Habit Cloths, same 
Goleare, 2is.¢d. Popline Velours, a new Silken Fabric, 588. 6d, 

he Dress. 

Rich Satin Cloths, all Wool. every Colour, 18. 9d, to 20s. 64. 
the Dress, Terry Cord Silk Poplins, in a perfectly pew series of 
shades, 38, the Dress. 

Patterns of all the above post-free trom PETER ROBINSON'S. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE RESPECTING THE 
’ q A 
“@XACHEMIRE D'ALSACE”’ (Registered), 
Tn reply to numerous inquiries, 
-ETER he JBINSON begs to state that 
he has succeeded in having several thousand pieces of this much- 
admired Fabric made in rich warm tints, 
suitable for autumn wear; 
and that, notwithstanding the increased cost in all goods of 
foreign production, 
it will be cold in all the New Colours at the old price of 
18s, Od. the Dress. 
This charming material can be obtained only from 
PETER ROBINSON, 
103 to 108, Uxford-street.—Patterns free. 


CHEAP AND USEFUL FABRICS 


Fo LADIES’ AUTUMN DRESSES. 
Now ready, a Complete Collection of 


New Material, 10s, to 25s. the Dress. Patterns free. 


FOR AUTUMN AND WINTER SHIRTS. — 
MYHE ATHOL FANCY FLANNEL, 
in numerous patterns, all wool, fast colours. 


Equally adapted for Gentlemen's Shirts or Ladies’ Jackets. 
is. Od, to 2s. 4d. per yard, 


THE BEST TIME TO BUY SILKS. 


NE ‘THOUSAND ODD DRESS 
LENGTHS OF RICH FANCY SILKS are now CLEAR- 

ING OU'T, at reduced prices, commencing ab 30s,; also extra 
qualities, 428. and 63s. Patterns treo, 


UPWARDS OF 2000 PIECES OF 
EW SILKS and VELVETS 


contracted for uy 
PETER ROBINSON 
with the first Continental Manufacturers have now been 
delivered, These Silks are spec y adapted for the present 
season, embracing the highest novelties, and being the largest 
Assorted Stock of New Silks 
ever submitted to the mg in this country. ‘The prices will 
he foaes moderate, and are sure to give satisfaction to all who 
purchase. 
The Silks commence at 24 gs. to 10} gs. the Robe, 
The Velvets a 6s. 6d, to 24s. 6d. the yard. 
A personal inapect ion is invited. but where it is not possible 
‘atterns will be forwarded free. 
Peter Robinson, 103 to 108, Oxtord-street, London, 


AT PETER ROBINSON'S. 
OURNING WITH ECONOMY. 


Families are waited upon, “free of any extracharge,” 
by experienced Female Assistants (or Dressmakers), in an 
part ot the country (no matter how distant from London), with 
au excellent choice of articles, including made-up Skirts, Cos- 
Winies, Mantiee, Bonnets, and every tashionable and necessary 
requisite, 

“hourning for Servants at reasonable stated charges. 

Letter Urders or Telegrams immediately attended to. 


RESSMAKING. 


Making Plain Dress, 0s. td, 
Making Trimmed Dresses, from 10s. 6d. to 128. 6d., 
without expensive Sundries, 
The highest talent is employed in this department, and large 
orders are executed at the shortest notice. 
PETER ROBINSON'S 
GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
256, 258, 260, and 262, Regent-street, 
the Largest Mourning Warehouse in London, 


A UTUMN and WINTER DRESS 
FABRICS, 
: Gigantic Stock. 
The Largest and Cheapest in the World. 

Endless Variety—All Prices 
All Colours—Best Quality 
New Shades—New Stocks 
New Mixtures—New Tints 

Any length by the yard or Dress, 
French Fabrice—German T wills 
Wool Poplines—Roubaix Serges 
Scotch Plaids—Scotch Serges 
Aberdeen Linseys—Costume Cloths 
Tartan Checks—Cable Cords 
Satin Cloths—Victoria Cords 
Scotch Tweeds—Chaliie Plaids 
Wool Repps—Bradtord Repps 
Dolly Vardens—Cretonnes, 

Fine hand-loom French Merinos, Is. 24d. a yard, 
brilltaut colours and finest wool 
Better qualities, Is. 6}d. and Is. 114d., with a fall 
Acsortment of all the newest Colours and Black. 


Cheap Lots. under value. 
Tartan Rob Roys and Shepherds’ Checks, 
id. « yard, 
Knickerbocker Linseys, 4Jd. 
Silk Figured Repps. 6jd. 
A few last year's Roubaix 
Checks. fd.; Mantfacturer’s 
present price, 1s. 24d. 
Linsey Skirtings, 30 inches 
wide. S34 « yard 
Also odd Dresses and skirt Lengths, of 6 to 15 yards. 
Us fur lots, at low prices. 3 
, i Patterns fr verywhere 
HENRY GLAVE, 534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


ADIES’ ELASTIC SUPPORTING 
‘ “ne oy for use before ane atten accouchement. 
ni jons for measurement ar rices © lication te 
POPE and PLANTE, 4, Waterloo-place, Valltnall Lonton, 


[FSLD PARQUET FLOORS. 


Universally acknowledged to be the best, 
By appointment to 
H.1.M. THE EMPEROR, 
and all the Coarts and Museums of Germahy. 
10 PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 
Sole Déepit— 
15, BERNERS-STREET, OXFORD-STRKEET. 
LONDON, W. : 


| REANNEL DRESSING-GOWNS. 


TIMES 


r Tea 
AKER and CRISP’S 
SILKS! SILKS! SILKS! 
Plain Silks. 
Corded Silks. 
Fancy Silks. 
Light Silks. 
Dark Silks, 
Japanese Silks, 
Baker and Crisp are now selling upwards 
of £35,000 worth : 
of Cheap, Intermediate, and Rich Silks, 
suitable for every occasion. 
from /1s. to 5gs. Full Dress. 
Patterns; ent free.—19s, Regent-street. 


> + spre 
AKER AND CRISP’S 
BLAOK SILKS! BLACK 
BLACK SILKS! 
No. 1. Super Imperial Black Silks .. 
2. Ne Plus Ultra Black Silks 
3. Richest Black Glacés., 
4. Richest Black Gros Grains 
5, Bichest Co-ded Black Silks 
i. Richest Figured Black Silks 298. 6d. to 4 g8, 
Richest Black Satins, Satin 
Turcs, Gros Royals, Ottomans, &c., from _ 25s. 6d. Full Dress, 
Patterns free.—108, Regent-street, Baker and Crisp. 
for such goods, commencing at 3gs. Full 


\ TERY 
Garment ‘ength.— Patterns ree, 


BAKEL and CRISP, 108, Regent-street. 
AKER and CRISP’S 


New Wool SERGES, at 6s. 
New Silk Serges . 5 
New Wool Repps_.. 
New Silk Repps, very bes 
New Satin Cloths ., 
New Satine Laine 

New Satine Ture 

New Genoa Twill  .. 
New French Diagonal, 


SILKS! 


298 6d, to Sgs. 
‘20a, 6d. to 5 gs. 
25s. 6d. to 4 gs. 
2ls. 6d. to 8 gs. 
20s. 6d. to 4 gs. 


IMPORTANT.—£1300 worth of 
GARMENT SILK VELVETS (Lyons) now 
selling 35 per cent less than the usual price 


lid. to 21s, Od. 
6d. to 298. 6d, 
6d. 


Full Dress. 


6d. to 308, 6d, 
lid. to 188. 6d, 
. 6d. to 598. 6d, 


New Soft Cords lid. to 19s. 6d, ” 
New Laine Cords ee . Sd, to 25s. 6d, ni 
New French Merinoes 6d, a 
New French Merinoes 6d, ti 
New French Merinoes 9d, a 
New French Merinoes ee 21s. Od, ee 
New Fancy Dresses +. 68, 11d, to 378, 6d, ” 


New Fancy Dresses 

New Wooi Poplins .. oo 9d, to 27s. 6d. 

New Wool Poplins 

Aliso, Silk Poplin Inverary Cloths, French Flannels, London 
Cords, Wool Shirtings, Belgian, German, Scotch, and other 
Fabrics, suitable for orery grade of wear, from 6d, per yard, 

-utterns free. 

Baker and Crisp, 198, Regent-street, London. 


a x 
MPORTANT TO LADIES. 
Richest SEALSKIN JAOKETS, 6 gs. to logs. 
BAKER and CRIS?. 

Dolly Varden Polonaise, in every material—viz., 
Velvets, Velveteons, Silks, Satins, and a hundred other 
materials, from 15s. 6d, to 558, Illustrations free. 

Silk and Satin Skirts, in every Style and Colour, 15s. 6d. to 258, 
Skirts and Costumes, in every material, from 1 to 20 gs. 
Furs of every description, at every price. 
Price-List and Engravings free.—Baker and Crisp, 

198, Regent-street. 


BA KER and CRISP’S 


New Evening Dresses e 
Evening Dresses 
Evening Dresses 
Dinner Dresses 
Dinner Dresses * _ oe 
Wedding Dresses in great 
Wedding Dresses... * -. 68, 11d. to 8 gs. 
Also Gaz de Chambrays, Silk Tissues, Alpacas (Hymilrain), 
silk Wool, and Washing Grenadines, Embroidered Muslins, 
suitable for every occasion and climate, from 6d. per yard. 
Patterns free,—Baker and Crisp, 198, Regent-street. 


AKER and CRISP’S 


lis. 


5s, 6d. Full Dress. 
+. 6s. 9d, 
++ 10s, Od. ” 
+. 58. Bd. to Os. Gd. 
Se. lid. to 2 gs. 
varlety. 


a 


from 
me 5s, 6d, 
ee t> 
: | 298, 6. 
Black Christmas Cords—Black Wool Poplins 
Also Black Grenadines, Tissues, Sk Gauzes, Japan Cloths, and 

other muterials, from 6d, per yarc 
Vatterns free. — 198, Regent - street. 


ANT 
JR Celebrated VELVETEENS., 
VELVETEENS EXTRAORDINARY at 
BAKER and CRISP’s. 

Second Delivery of 1000 Boxes, in every shade of colour, 

from Is. 6d, to 5s, 6d. pe yard. 
ck Silk Velvete see 178, ti 
red Silk Velveteens ee 
Moleskin Velveteens = ., 
kin Velveteens. , 


ECOND DELIVERY. — BAKER 
CRISP’S.—VELVETEENS EXTRAORDINARY, 
1000 Boxes. 
Velveteens 
Velveteens 
Velveteens 
Veivetecns 


and 


No. 1. 100 Boxes Moleskin 
2. 200 Boxes Lyons Silk .. 
3. 200 Boxes SwissSilk ., 
4. 100 Boxes Italian Silk .. 
5, 200 Boxes Genoa Silk .. Velveteens 31s. 
9. 100 Boxes Fancy Silk ..  Velveteens 

10. 100 Boxes Coloured Velveteens. 
BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-street. Patterns free. 


r ’ z ~ 
OTICE.—BAKER and CRISP’S 
NEW FANCY DEPARTMENT. All goods 
The New Dolly Varden Cap (head-dress) 
‘The New Heir Bow, with Birds and Feather.. 
The New Ameri Clonda, all colours .. 
The New Roman Scarves--Silk or Caslimere .. 
‘The New Roman Sash, Ms. 6d, 
Post-free for stammps.—Baker and Crisp, 198, Regent-street, 


ACES! LACES! LACES!—NOTICE. 

4 'The New Alsace, Yak, and Maltese, in White, Bul, and 
ei! Colours, to match the New Winter Materials. 
Patterns free.—19s, Regent-street. 


POST.—The new 


6d. * 
from 45s, to 4 gs, 


OTICE.—PATTERN 
pomtal 6 arift 


WORTH NEW SILKS, 
Coloured Glacés, thirty shades, from 
{0 Patterns post-free, on the new seriatim 


At NICHOLSON’S. 


£20.000 WORTH NEW SILKS, 


Checks and Stripes, from 1 gui 
io reversible, 500 Patterns posi-frec, on the new Goristim 
ian. 


At NICHOLSON’S, 


*6 VQ) WORTH NE c 
£ 20,000 Moire Ant stg hd Peasy 
and Broché Silk, from 2gs, 500 Patterns free, on the new 


seriatim plan, 
At NICHOLSON’S, 


Le WORTH BLACK SILKS, 
£3500 Black Glacés, Gros Grains, Drap de Lyons, 
Drap de Paris, &c., from 1 ea a Dress. 500 Patterns post- 
free, on the new seriatim plan 


At NICILOLSON'S, 


10,000 XEN. DRESSES. for 


Kingdom are invited to write for 400 Patterns of new 
Dress Materials, comprising every novelty made for the present 
season 
D. Nicholson and Co., 50, 51, and 52, St. Paul’s-church 
Silkmercers to the Queen, eTeS: 
Established 1843, 


M>- YOUNG'S “ONE GUINEA 7 


£20, 00( 


Is. 11jd. per yard, 
plan. 


é PATTE RNS and ILLUSTRATIONS 
*oot-free. 

[28 sd 129, OXFORD - STREET, 
wndon, W. 


NOV. 4, 1871 


THE PATENT 
ELF-CLOSING COAL VaAgsy 
@ most convenient and usef: . ANE, 
Buitable for the Office, Librars » Hall Dina weaee 


RICHARD and JOHN SLAOK, 336, Strand, London. 
DIGESTIVE COCOA, - 


Specially prepared for sufferers fror 
Debil ty, and Pulmonary Compe 
is highly nutritious, easily digested, and palatable, und a Lapt 
Sold in Tins, trom Is Gd. by elk chee Paley 
housemen, and by the Manufacturers and Italian Wa 
SAVORY and MOORE, 
143, New Bond-street, London, W, 


OLLIER (1HOCOLATE POWDER 


strengthens the invalid and invigorates , 
_Bold by all Grocers, 1s, per ib. Taye healthy . 


Joseru 


sestion, 


GILLOTT’S STEEL preys 
Sold byall 
sptationers 
the Wegae 


AKEYS’ WELLINGTON KNipy 
this pre parat 


bear a brilliancy of polish equa! to new cutlery, Can ‘be us: { 


When you ask for 


LENFIELD 
spiABOH, 
see that you get it, 
as inferior kinds are often substit 
____ifor the sake of extra proate 


NETEENTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION of CABINET PIC 
and FOREIGN ARTISTS is NOW OPE 
GALLERY, 120, Pall-mall, from Half-past 
Five o'Clock. Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 


are universally extolled f 
Curing Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis and Asthma, 


WINTER 
URES by BRITINY 

the FRENCH 
ne Lill Malt-past 


Zz 


for subduing irregular action of the heart, 
and allayi palpitation. 
upon the back and chest twice a day. 
INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESI). 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache 
Gout, and Indigestion; and as a alld apesient fae icic ate 
At 172, New Bond-street, London; and of all Chemists, 
AYES WORSDELL'S PILLS. 
ot all disease, hence the value of KAYE’S WOKSDEL| 
PILLS, which effectually cleanse the vital fluid from all i. 
ealth when all other remedies have failed. 
Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Med 
I BANDS (Dr. DURAND'S PAT ENTED).—AIl who \ 
their health aad would prolong their li should wear t 
monary, rheumatic, and nervous affect + Bod w& thorns 
safeguard against cholera, small 
1 


The Ointment must be Drikty and perseveringly rub. 
the Best Remedy for 
constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants 
} Impure blood, no matter how caused, is the fonidat 
periges. ‘They strengthen all the organs and restor, linpa 
n 
at 1jd., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. 
EALTH FLANNEL and MEDICA |) 

marvellous preservatives, They are perm: nt cures for) 
form of epidemic. ids from 


from 5s to l6s, per yard. Catalogues free.—sole Agent i 
MARTIN and CO., 27, Coleman-street, B.C. si 


KIN DISEASES. 

AKHURST LDEN LOTION, a safe and positive « 
for Scurvy, Itch, Ringworm, Redness, and Pimples, ail >} 
Diseases. 28, $d. and 4s. 6d. per bottle.—Of all Chemists, aud \\ 
&. Akhurst and Co., 8, Lamb's Conduit-street, London. 


MALLPOX, 


‘The 
PYRE 


FEVERS, 
DISEASES, 
pretie sition to is 

iC SALINE. 


and SAIN 


James 8. Buyin, & 


CAAEING -CROSS HOSPITAL, We. 
Strand, W.C.—This Hospital provides accommodation to) 
1) In-P nts tantly, and affords reliet to upwards of 1 
cases of accident and emergency annually. CONTRIBU TIO 
are earnestly solicited, Henry Wootcott 


YHE HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN, Soliv- 
P square (established 1542), for the Reception of Lat) 
from all parte of the United Kingdom and the Colonics. 
CONTRIBUTIONS earnestly solicited in aid 1 
National Charity, which is open and free to every 
suffering Woman in the land, 
—Messrs. Darclay, Bevan, and Co. ; 


Ruy 


Mesere 


Bouverie, and Co, Henny BL. lnenam, Seerta! 
(EtY, OF LONDON HOSPITAL | Fok 
DISEASksS OF THE CHEST, Victoria Park. The Co 


mittee earnestly APU EAL tor FUND) 
sive operations ot this Institution, The Hospital is cutiy 
dependent on voluntary support. — 203,000 Patients lave |x 
relieved by the Charity siuce its commencement, in Ists. 
Treast —Henry ‘Tucker, Esq., 30, Gresham-street. 
Bankers—Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, and Co,, 54, Lombard-strect 
Henpy SKWELL, Hon, dev. 
WILLIAM Jongs, dec. 
Office, 24, Finsbury-circus, E.C. 


HE HOSPITAL for SICK CHILDREN, 45 
and 49, Great Ormond-st, W.C., and Cromwell Hou 


Highgute. 
Patron—ler Majesty the QUEEN. 
Tospital depends entirely on volentery support. 
umuttee very earnestly solicit CONTRIBUTIONS. 
—Williams, Deacon, and Co.; Messrs, Hoare; Mes! 
Samvuen Wurrrony, Secretary 


o support of the ext 


HE RUPTURE SOCIETY.—Patron, his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 
‘This Society was established in the year 1804 for the purt 
of supplying trusses to the necessitous clas 
The number of patients assisted by the Society to Mideuniun+ 
last was 67,037. Within the last three years more than 4 
letters have been sent to the clergy of the poorer district 
London for distribution among their parishioners. 
DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS are thankfully rece: 1 
ty, the bankers, Messrs. Hoare, Fleet-street, E. the Collector 
r. Geo, Henry Leah, jun., 75, Park-street venor-equare 
W.; and by the secretary, at No. 27, Great James-street, 
Bedford-row, W.C. 
By order, Wo. Mosetey Tayier, Secretary 


\ REAT NORTHERN HOSPITAL, 
Caledonian-road, N.—The New Ward, lately opened 
cannot be fully occupied for WANT OF FUNDS. Banker 
ee Ransom, Bouverie, and Co.; and Messrs. Barnett «n' 
Jo. 


Gxroxcs Kev, Secretary 


OYAL LONDON OPHTHALMIC 


HOSPITAL, Blomfield-street, Moorfields, E.C. att 
The great enlargement of the Hospital necessitates an urs") 
APPEAL tor ALD to mect current expenses. Annual 5: 
scriptions are especially solicited. . \ 
An average of 95,000 Out-patients and 1000 in-patients rece!\« 
annually. T. Moarorp, Secretary 


CA CER HOSPITAL, Brompton, and 107, 
Piccadilly, W.—In consequence of a considerable incr 
inthe number of Indoor Patients in this Hospital, which no 
exceeds sixty, great additional expenses have been inet tp = 
The board earnestly solicit further SUPPORT to enable ther 
to nue to afford relief to that portion of the sick boo! 

suffering from this terrible malady. : W 
‘Treasurer—Geo, T. Hertslet, Esq., St. James's Palace, > 
Bankers— Messrs. Coutts and Co., Strand. w 
Ollice and Out-patients’ Establishment, 167, Piccadilly. . 
By order, H. J. Jerr, Secrets 
N.B.—One guinea annually constitutes a Governor 
donation of 10 gs. a Life Governor. 


London: Printed and Published at the Office, 2, Catherine-str F t. 
in the parish of St. Mary-le-Strand, in the County © 
Middlesex, by Tuomas Fox, 2, Oatherine-street, Stra! 
aforesaid.—November 4, leil. 


